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MAKING THINGS PLEASANT. 


HE Military and Naval Estimates have been laid on the 
T table of Parliament. It will be time enough to criticise 
the details when we have heard some explanation of the 
principles on which they are based. In the meanwhile, the 
very sweeping reductions which appear on the face of them 
have given rise to remarks which we think deserving of dis- 
cussion, as indicating a novel and singular view of the func- 
tions of the Executive Government. The course which it 
is. assumed that the Administration of Lord Patmerston 
has adopted with respect to the public finances, has had the 

fortune to meet with the unqualified approval of the 
Leading Journal. After giving the details of the reductions 
effected in the Estimates, the Zimes thus proceeds:—-“ The 
Government will deserve all credit in listening thus readily 
to the public voice. For the last three months the complaints 
have been every day increasing, and the cry swelled into a 
tone so deep that it could no longer be disregarded. <A 
Ministry might, indeed, brave unpopularity, and by the 
help of Parliamentary supporters inflict on the nation an- 
other year of the obnoxious impost (the war income-tax). 
But such boldness is rather a questionable virtue at the 
present day ; and so far from admiring any such vigour of 
will, the country is disposed to confide most in the men who 
show most sympathy with its wishes, and are endowed with 
that better courage which raises them above the fear of 
being thought weak and inconsistent.” Here is a portrait ofa 
model Government—clear, simple, and perfectly intelligible. 
It is a Government which “listens readily to the public 
voice’—which has the “better courage” to be “above the 
fear of being thought weak and inconsistent.” These are its 
virtues, and its fitting reward is the confidence of the 
country, which prefers “sympathy with its wishes” to that 
“vigour of will” which we hear, without surprise, is “ rather 
a questionable virtue at the present day.” 

This theory can hardly be said to be altogether a new dis- 
covery, though we scarcely remember to have met before with 
so candid and fair a statement of the principles on which it 
is founded. The supreme power in a constitutional country 
like England resides, in the last resort, in the popvlar will. 
In absolutist States, it belongs to the Sovereign alone. It is 
necessary that in both cases there should be Ministers to carry 
on the business and administer the finances of the country. 
Let us just change the scene, and apply this compliant 
theory to a despotic Government. Suppose we were to say, 
“The Minister will deserve all credit for listening thus 
readily to the wish of the King. He might, indeed, brave 
the displeasure of his Sovereign, and by the force of his 
character impose on his master an obnoxious policy. But 
such boldness is rather a questionable virtue at the present 
day, and so far from admiring any such vigour of will, kings 
are in general disposed to confide most in the men who show 
most sympathy with their wishes (a proposition, we imagine, 
historically correct), and are content with that better courage, 
&e, &e.” This certainly is a panegyric which might have 
been pronounced with truth upon many favourites who 
have served their masters on the principle of “ showing 
sympathy with their wishes.” It is true that it is not the tone 
which historians in general have adopted in recording their 
administrations ; but that is probably due to an old-fashioned 
admiration, in the breasts of such writers, for what is, we are 
told, “rather a questionable virtue at the present day.” 
served King James with the “better courage” — 
Bur.eicu, we are afraid, was rather too apt to display 
towards his mistress the “vigour of will” which we have 
learnt in the present day to disapprove. 

We perfectly admit the sovereignty of public opinion in 
country, which the Zimes’ theory of government as- 


quiesce in the Leading Journal's view of the spirit in which 
that monarch should be served. We confess we adhere to 
the old-fashioned doctrine of the “questionable virtue,” 
and think that a Government ought to be the monitor, 
not the flatterer of the people. A despotic people has as 
much to fear from a sycophantic Government as an abso- 
lute king. What the 7imes demands is an Administration 
which shall humour the passions, aggravate the prejudices, 
and serve the pleasures of its masters. That is precisely 
what, in every age of the world, all tyrants have desired, 
whether the despotism assumed the form of a demo- 
cratic republic, or of a military empire. Honest boldness 
has always been a “questionable virtue” in the eyes of those 
towards whom it has been exercised; and potentates cor- 
porate, as well as sole, have been for the most part disposed 
“to confide most in the men who show most sympathy with 
their wishes.” Henry THE Fourtu, it is true, tolerated the 
surliness of Sutty; but French kings grew wiser as the 
world and civilization advanced, and the Regent OrLEaxs 
was more “ disposed to confide” in the Abbé Dusois. Nor 
was this progressive improvement in the theory of govern- 
ment confined to monarchs, for every schoolboy knows 
how the Athenian people came to prefer the administration 
of CLeon to that of Pericies. THucypipes and Arrsto- 
PHANES, it is true, dissented from the popular opinion; but 
then they were only the Saturday Reviewers of that day— 
it is clear that the leading journals of Athens took the 
Times’ view of the matter. 

It is a point worthy of remark that, throughout the whole 
discussion, the journalist thinks it wholly superfluous to in- 
quire whether the Government which cut down the estimates 
thought the reduction a wise and useful, or a rash and im- 
politic measure—or, rather, the whole of the panegyric is 
founded on the assumption that, but for the popular wish, 
the estimates would have been much higher than those 
which Ministers have produced. If the Income Tax 
is a bad tax, and could be advantageously reduced, of 
course a Government would be both inclined and forced to 
reduce it, whether it was complained of or not. But we do 
not praise people for compliance when that compliance is 
only in accordance with their own opinion. The Times 
evidently assumes that Ministers had originally formed a 
different determination, founded of course on their own 
views of national policy and the exigencies of the public 
service, but that that determination has been surrendered 
at the bidding of the public voice. Mr. Cuay, who has been 
lately elected representative for the city of Hull, seems to 
have received information to the same effect, and appears also 
to be a disciple of the Zimes’ doctrine of Government. In 
order not to do injustice to him, we give his graphic account 
of the transaction in his own words:— 

i rn-Ex id I presumed 
the Chancellor of Bachequer intended to ere fromthe additional 
exactly what, I do not know. He may have intended 4d.—he may even have 
intended 5d.—but he had no intention of making the whole reduction; and 
the estimates were so framed as to require a iderab| t of 
the tax beyond the 7d. we — paid. Now, it occurred to some 
uneasy spirits in the House of Commons—it occurred to Mr. Disraeli—to 
give notice that he should make a motion for the reduction of that od.; it 
occurred to Mr. Gladstone, a man of great ability and great influence, to say 
that he should support Mr. Disraeli in that motion. It occurred to the 
whipper-in to consult the gentlemen in the House of Commons, and to ask 
how many of them were under a pledge to their constituents, how ae of 
them were under pressure from their constituents, and how many were likely 
to support that motion for economy and retrenchment. Now, this is a sub- 


ject upon which the people have spoken their minds, and whenever 


speak their minds, they will see it attended to. I have no doubt it 
was found that the pressure upon mem of Parliament'from their con- 
stituents for relief from this enormous tax was so great, that it was impolitic 
to resist it, and that Government would have been left in a minority. 
What was done? Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer stick to his esti- 
mates? Did the Minister of War say he could not spare a sixpence of the 


sumes as its basis. We are not, however, disposed to ac- 


moncy he had asked for? Did the First Lord of the Admiralty say that it 
was islly impossible to reduce the naval expenditure? No. ‘They laid 
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their heads together; and although the reduction in the estimates cannot 
represent less than two or three millions, it may be a great deal more, for, as 
I gaid, I do not.-know how much the intended reduction would have been ; it 
may be that the actual reduction whigh the Chagcellor of the Exchequer may 
make on Friday next may be three og four milljons at leagt below what the 
first estimates proposed. Now, although this was the case, they took their 
shears and their scissors, and clipped off a thousand here and a thousand 
there. The time was very short, because it was necessary to be beforehand 
with their opponents; and in the course of a few days, the necessary amount 
—which, mind you, would have come out of our pockets—the necessary 
amount will be clipped off the estimates, and the country will be saved an 
extraordinary sum of money. Now, this is only one instance of how much 
may be done where there is a will to do it. 

If this be—as there is but too much reason to fear that it is 
—an accurate account of the manner in which the finances of 
the country have been dealt with, it is certainly impossible to 
conceive a more admirable example of “the better courage 
which is above the fear of being weak and inconsistent.” 
Goriceive the directors of a railway, the week before their 
general meeting, making up the balance-sheet according to 
their view of the proper reserve-fund, plant, rolling stock, 
staff, &c., for the due and effeetive maintenance of the line— 
and then, for fear of a stormy‘meeting, laying hold of the 
reserve, cutting down the stock, selling the engines, and dis- 
missing the porters, and, if all that be not enough, ending 
by declaring a dividend out of capital. This is just the pro- 
cess which Mr. Cray attributes to Lord Patmerston’s Go- 
vernment, and which gains for it the applause and ad- 
miration of the Z'imes. Whether the estimates, as laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, are sufficient or not, isa 
question on which we are not at present in a position to offer 
an opinion; but if they have been cut down since the meet- 
ing of Parliament, one thing is quite clear—namely, that 
in the deliberate judgment of the Government, they are in- 
adequate to the efficiency of the public service. If this really 
be the case—if Ministers have applied the doctrine of 
“sailing before the wind” to the public finances, contrary to 
their own opinion of what is politic and safe for the country— 
whatever other merits such a policy may have, it at least 
cannot lay claim to novelty, for it seems to us neither more 
nor less than a barefaced plagiarism from Mr. Hupsov. 


DEAR AT THE MONEY. 


i English people claim fair play as one of their national 
characteristics ; but in all matters except fisticuffs they 
are terribly apt to apply the rule of “give and take” by 
taking everything and giving nothing. The public and the 
press, after a long conflict with the Attorney-General and 
the law of scandalous libel, have at last established the prin- 
ciple that the English Monarchy is a democratic institution 
amenable to criticism like any other branch of the national 
economy. There is no calumny, connecting the highest per- 
sonages in the commonwealth with foreign intrigues, which 
is too idiotic for the Morning Advertiser to publish. There 
is no Royal arrangement too closely implicated with 
the privacy of domestic life for the Times to omit the conside- 
ration of its public bearings. There is no lying story about the 
relations of the Palace with pictures, or Dr. WAAGeEn, or the 
National Gallery, which does not ultimately appear in black 
and white in some corner of some daily or weekly newspaper. 
But when the other side of the account has to be adjusted, 
and Royalty claims the liberties which are conceded to pri- 
vate station, there is an. outcry as if some absolute Prince 
had degraded himself by voluntarily stooping from an almost 
superhuman dignity. It appears that the English Court, fol- 
lowing the taste of the times, acting on principles of conduct 
which are higher and better than those of fifty years since, 
and, above all, consulting the morality of its servants, has 
substituted a careful economy for the profusion which once 
reigned at Buckingham Palace and Windsor. At this the 
very iciest of our contemporaries is scandalized, and, with 
fervour nearly a degree above zero, inquires in whose interest 
these savings are effected. We should like to know whose 
business that is. All that we are concerned with is the fact 
that a Court inferior in splendour to none in Christendom, 
is sustained at a cost to the country which is not great abso- 
lutely, and which, relatively to the standard of English 
incomes, is extraordinarily small. More than this, we have 
every reason to feel assured that the state of the head and 
representative of the nation is honestly and genuinely main- 
tained at the amount which the nation pays for it. We 
read in the Life of Mr. PLumEr Warp, that thirty years ago 
it used to be against the etiquette of the royal kitchen to 
turn off the tap of an ale-barrel which had once been turned 
on ; but in those days of right-royal cheer, there were fur- 


to get votes on unfounded pretences, and occasional demands 
for the payment of Royal debts, which, if they occurred noy-g. 
days, would almost shake the Throneby the scandal they would 
create, The reign of her present Masesry ig contemporaneous 
with thetransition froma period of considerable Court-influence 
to a period at which that influence will have to succumb 
altogether to the power of public opinion. “We are ready to 
assert as broadly as possible, that a rigid economy has beep 
one of the most admirable characteristics of a course of 
public and private conduct which thinking men admit to 
have been shaped with consummate prudence, sagacity, and 
self-denial. 
During the last week, an indecent clamour about 
matter of purely private concern has’ taken its rise in 
a masterly insult to Royalty effected by a Mr. Jamns 
Rocers. This gentleman, an actor at the Olympic 
Theatre, paid in, with great publicity, to the poor-box 
of a police-court the sum of 13s. 4d. which he had received 
for a performance at Windsor Castle. Like the rest of the 
world, we are familiar with the pleasant little theatre which is 
honoured by Mr. Rocers’s talent ; but we must really say, 
without the slightest wish to be sarcastic, that we have not 
the faintest idea what line of parts he habitually assumes 
For all we know, he may take the heavy fathers or the vir. 
tuous domestics—he may wear a black wig or a blonde—but, 
if we are driven to conjecture, we should imagine that his 
mind has been gradually affected by those burlesques of Mr, 
Piancué, into which traditions of the Court of Louis XIV, 
have filtered through the fairy tales of Madame D’ AuLnow, 
If, however, Mr. Rocers could once manage to step from the 
stage into real life—if he could bring himself to regard 
Royalty otherwise than as a periwigged tyrant with a 
generous head but a too obtrusive toe—he would see 
that he has suffered no wrong except that of being 
treated like a gentleman. It seems that 138. 4d. is the exact 
sum which he ordinarily earns by a night’s performance— 
or, in other words, it is the amount at which the public and 
the manager have assessed his powers of giving amusement, 
Now, we say distinctly that no man of spirit would wish to 
receive, even from Royalty, more than the market-valu 
of his services. Nobody can fancy Mr. Dickens or Mr. 
THACKERAY sending a shilling to the poor-box, with his com- 
pliments, and an intimation that this was the exact amount 
= at Windsor Castle for the last number of his serial 
r. Rogers, in effect, complains that his impersonation of 
somebody or other has not been rewarded by a royal price 
He cannot, however, have royal prices without royal con- 
tumely. If King AntTiGROPELos is to scatter purses in his 
gracious moments, he must be allowed to distribute kicks in 
his intervals of ill-temper. It may seem a fine thing for 
an actor to receive gold and diamonds from a regal hand, but 
the gold is largely alloyed with contempt, and the diamonds 
are set in scorn. The impression that theatrical performers 
have a sort of claim on Royal liberality has certainly descended 
to us from the old French Court of Versailles ; but the louis 
dors which were now and then poured out among the minions 
ofa few idle hours, were more than compensated by the super- 
cilious disdain which scarified the soul of Mowibre, and the 
social proscription which denied to actors the rites of Christian 
burial. The theatrical profession has its loss of douceurs paid 
for in vastly increased social consideration; and it owes, not 
insult, but gratitude to those who deal with it on ordinary 
business terms, and on the assumption that actors stand 
on the same footing as authors, sculptors, painters, and 
architects. Of course the officers of the royal household— 
for it is stupid and impertinent to drag more elevated names 
into a matter of this kind—are bound to show much cons- 
derateness in bargaining for services which cannot well 
be refused, and to take care that no incidental expense falls 
on the gentlemen who are invited to perform at Windsor. 
Not, indeed, that there is any reason to suppose that Mr. 
Rogers has suffered in these respects. He merely com 
plains of not being royally paid, and he does not seem 
all the sort of person to conceal an additional grievance. 
We should probably not have noticed this occur 
rence, if it did not illustrate an evil of wide operation. 
cant, invented in Germany, but introduced into England by 
way of France, represents all persons who, by any stretch 
of language can be called “ artists” —all persons, that % 
who minister to the pleasures of men—as entitled to immt 
nity from all social restraints. In France, this sort of clai 
shows itself mostly in cynical immorality—with us, ¥ 
fructifies in immodest audacity and insolent self-assertio® 


tive nibblings at the Budget, attempts, more or less successful, 
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er action which you may not venture to tread with 
the air of a master. Mr. Dickens, whose power of amuse- 
ment amounts to genius, after a passing condemnation of 
nearly everything in the country, is at length engaged in 
showing up the humbug of that free Constitution which is 
still the beacon and hope of the world. Another gen- 
tleman writes a book to expose the sinfulness of prison- 
discipline, and informs the English judiciary generally, 
that if any one of them ventures to act on a particular pre- 
cedent, he (the English judge) shall only be known to 
posterity as the object of his (the literary gentleman's) scorn 
and loathing. A third artist in words is translated from 
that well-known school of strategy, the Reporters’ gallery, 
to the field of operations in the Crimea, where he becomes 
distinctly of opinion that several errors in military tactics 
have been committed, and, by a singular practical paradox, 
does much to imbue the English public with the belief that a 

jal military education is required for officers, Lord 
Joun Russet has been a good deal laughed at, because 
somebody else said he was ready to take the command of 
the Channel fleet at a minute’s notice, but the joke rather loses 
its point when one recollects that there is not an Irish 
gentleman engaged in periodical literature who would not 
furnish him with sailing directions in rather less than no 
time, Perhaps, too, it is a little remarkable that this licence 
of criticism is only pretended to by the professors of that 
sort of literature which is called light. The great names of 
British Letters, the Logicians and Political Economists, the 
Historians of Lngland under the House of Hanover, of 
Greece, of the Middle Ages, of Latin Christianity, of the 
Romans under the Empire, are characterized by no such 
boldness. If they condemn any part of the British 
Constitution and polity, it is gravely, tenderly, and hesita- 
tingly. The philosophy which chains together the facts of 
the past and of the present, the clear thought which irra- 
diates its subject with lumen siccum, the picturesqueness 
which grows out of perfect mastery over masses of relevant 
detail, go hand-in-hand with something very like timidity 
when the complex mechanism of English society is in ques- 
tion. In order to be “ cock-sure” that he is right and every- 
bedy else wrong, it is essential that a man should have led 
one of those irregular existences, and received one of those 
half-educations, which are too often the apprenticeship to a 
light literary life. We have now, however, pretty well 
reached the climax of absurdity. Nothing can be less to 
our taste than even to seem to sneer at the theatrical pro- 
fession. It has improved too much of late years—it contains 
too many men of character and talent—it has to contend 
with too many paltry puritanic prejudices. But really when 
it comes to a light comedian giving a lesson in conduct to 
the Sovereign of this mighty empire, we can only express 
our feelings in an inarticulate formula, which we borrow from 
Little Dorrit—“ It du, it really du, it du indeed!” 


THE DISRAELI “SHAVE.” 


N order to appreciate the real extent of the hoax of which 
4 Mr. Disraett has been made the dupe by his new foreign 
asequaintances, it is necessary to recal the exact history of 
the famous story of the “Secret Treaty.” We take the fol- 

ing authentic account of the momentous revelation 
Vouchsafed to the House of Commons on the first night of 
the session, from last Saturday’s impression of his accredited 
organ :—“ The leader of Opposition in the House makes a 
clear and emphatic declaration that a Secret Treaty is in 
ewstence, which nearly concerns the policy of this nation and 
the good faith of the Government.” This statement was not 
dropped in the heat of debate, nor couched in loose and 
maccurate phraseology. “The statement I made,” says 
Mr. Disraxut, on Tuesday last, “ was a well-considered one ; 
it was well and long-considered ; and if it be an erroneous 
one, I am prepared to take all the responsibility of so grave 
an error,” 

Now let us see what was the point of Mr. DisraEu's 
statement on February 3, when this notable mystery was first 
disclosed. We quote his own words :—“ Will it be believed 
that, at the very time when Lord CLARENDON was listening 

the passionate representations of Count Cavour, in which 
he impeaches the very existence of Austrian rule in the second 
memorandum on the table, a Secret Treaty was in existence, 
guaranteeing to Austria the whole of her Italian dominions 
—® guarantee given, not merely with the sanction and ap- 
Proval of the noble Lord, but given by the advice and at the 
special instance of his Government?” The specific assertion, 


it will be observed, to which Mr. Disrarxi pledged himself, 
was this—that there existed a Secret Treaty, in the nature 
of a guarantee to Austria of her Italian dominions, and that 
such Treaty was in force in March, 1856, when the Confer- 
ences at Paris were in progress. It was on the supposed 
existence and the continued operation of this Treaty that 
Mr. Disraewt founded the following charge of bad faith 
against the English Government :—“I ask any man, was the 
Minister justified in holding out to Italy, to England, and to 
Europe that he was sincerely determined to change the aspect 
of social and political life in Italy, especially in Central and 
Southern Italy, when, at the same time, he knew that he 
had made the nation a party to an instrument whereby the 
Austrian supremacy in Italy was rendered complete and 
universal?” “Will any one,” he added, “believe it?” We 
answered last week, without hesitation, “Certainly not.” 
It was obvious to all persons of common sense that Lord 
Pa.merston had given the true and full account of the whole 
matter in his reply, when he said:—* The Secret Treaty is 
all a romance, without the slightest foundation, except this— 
that I believe, in the early part of the war with Russia, 
when it was a question what line Austria should take, com- 
munications passed between the Austrian and French 
Governments, and I believe that the French Government 
at that time agreed that they would take no part hostile to 
Austria.” May we be permitted to ask, after all the aflirma- 
tions, reaflirmations, contradictions, and recontradictions, 
does not the matter rest just where Lord Patmerston placed 
it on the first night of the session? 

But Mr. Disraeut, incapable of profiting by the hint 
which might have given him a clue to the ridiculous “shave” 
by which his credulity had been duped, was only irritated 
by the ridicule which his gobemoucherie had justly brought 
upon his head, into committing the fatal blunder of repeating 
the assertion and reopening the discussion. We certainly 
thought that the force of absurdity could no further go than 
the exhibition of the first night, but the second representa- 
tion threw it altogether in the shade. The scene of last 
Tuesday was one of the most farcical which the House of 
Commons has witnessed for manya year. All the world was 
there to see the bottle conjuror. Nor were the spectators 
disappointed, as generally happens on such occasions. The 
conjuror was actually there, and the quart bottle was actually 
on the table. The scene that followed was one which demands 
the pencil of Lzgcu and the pen of Horace Watpote. With 
pompous gesture and tumid verbiage, in a style at once pre- 
tentious and hesitating, lengthy and confused, Mr. Disrarti 
endeavoured to eke out his mystery by an irrelevant 
discussion on things in general, to which the House 
listened with ominous impatience. When, however, after a 
dreary exordium, he came to the long-promised proof of the 
black and wicked treason of the Premuzr, a pin might have 
been heard to drop on the floor. “ My statement is,” said 
Mr. Disrak.t, “ that engagements were negotiated between 
France and Austria, with the object, the main object, of 
guaranteeing on the part of France the security of the 
Italian dominions of Austria—that these negotiations were 
carried to a successful conclusion—that they were expressed 
in writing—that that form of written instrument assumed 
the shape of a treaty, and of a secret treaty—and that that 
treaty was executed on the 22nd of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty Of course every one held his breath, 
till at last came the fatal word “fouwr’—and then the 
suspense was over, and the whole House broke out into a 
broad grin, like the pit at an unexpected point in an Adelphi 
extrav. 

What relation Mr. Disrak.r’s first statement bore to his 
second, and how the latter was calculated to support the 
former, may be judged from the surprise and interest which 
the revelation of the “secret treaty” excited in the mind of 
Mr. GuapsToNE on the first night of the session. “If it be 
true,” said the Member for Oxford University on that oc- 
casion, after extracting from Mr. Disragui a most explicit 
repetition of his assertion, “that a guarantee has been given 
by France to Austria for her Italian possessions, with the 
approval of this country, with the active concurrence of this 
country, I must say, in my opinion, such a proceeding on 
the part of this country is one that ought to have been made 
known to Parliament.” Can anything be clearer than that 
the allusion to this document of 1854 was an afterthought 
of Mr. Disragu’s! Is it possible to believe that, on 


Tuesday week, he conceived himself to be charging Lord 
PALMERSTON with an act which was, in fact—so far as his 
statement had any foundation at all—the work of Lord 
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Axserpeen’s Administration? Did he imagine, when he 
hurled this “secret treaty” at the head of Lord PALMERSTON, 
that Lord Jonny Russert, Mr. Giapstonz, Mr. Sipnrey 
Hersert, and Sir James Granam had equally been parties 
to the arrangement? We will venture to say that there 
was not one of these members of the Cabinet of 1854 who 
recognised, in the mysterious treaty of Mr. DisrakEut, the 
very simple and natural agreement which they had all 
sanctioned; nor would any of them, if they had known that 
nothing had passed on the subject since December, 1854, 
have failed to treat the “romance” of Mr. DisraEti with 
the ridicule which it encountered at the hands of Lord 
PALMERSTON. 

When Mr. Disraett justified the terrible disclosure, on 
the ground that it would have been impossible for him to 
keep the fatal secret buried in his breast in the event of 
Lord Joun Russett again bringing the affairs of Italy 
before the House of Commons, did he not perceive that 
Lord Joun RussEti, who was President of the Council of 
1854, must have been at least as well acquainted with the 
“Secret Treaty” as Lord Patmerston, who was Home 
Secretary? Did it not occur to him that when, last session, 
the noble Lord declared himself satisfied with the Govern- 
ment policy on the affairs of Italy, he was all the time 
perfectly familiar with this fatal guarantee, which was to 
crush the hopes of freemen throughout the Peninsula? It 
is curious, too, that Mr. Disraett does not seem to perceive 
that his accusation of perfidy, addressed to Lord PALMERstoN, 
rebounded on his own confidential friend, the Emperor of 
the Frencu. If the Convention of 1854 was of such a nature 
as to be inconsistent with the adoption of a liberal policy 
in Italy by any of those who were parties to it, it is diffi- 
cult to perceive how the French Government (which was 
a principal in the matter) is to escape the charge of impos- 
ture in respect of late transactions at Naples, which 


Mr. DisraEwt brings against the English Government, on. 


the ground of its being merely an accessory to the supposed 
arrangement. If Lord Patmerston’s conduct with respect 
to Naples is to be considered delusive because he approved 
the Convention of 1854, how much more perfidious must be 
the identical policy in Louis Naporeon, who actually signed 
the “Secret Treaty !” 

As for the third discussion of the subject, which arose on 
Thursday night, it added nothing to the real elucidation of 
the case. Lord Patmerston had stated, on Tuesday, that 
he was informed that the military convention of 1854 had 
not, in fact, been signed. This, it appears, was incorrect ; 
but it is perfectly immaterial whether the instrument were 
signed or not—the only question of importance, as regards 
Mr. Disrakxrs original assertion, being whether the con- 
vention had ever been operative. This Lord PALMerston 
again distinctly denied ; and he showed conclusively that a 
document never could have been acted upon, the operation 
of which was dependent on a contingency which had not 
occurred. 

In order to understand the whole width of the “abyss” which 
lies between Mr. Disra£ r’s original statement and the fact, let 
us suppose that, on the first night of the Session, the leader 
of the Opposition had risen and said—“ TI charge the Minister 
with treachery, because, when he was Home Secretary in 
the Administration of Lord ABERDEEN, the French Govern- 
ment, with the cognizance of the English Cabinet, engaged 
that if the Austrian army marched on the Russian frontier, 
the Austrian dominions in Italy should not be exposed to 
attack or insurrection. And I assert that an agreement to 
that effect was drawn up, and, what is more, that it was 
actually signed.” What would have been the effect of such 
an impeachment? Why, probably, that the House of Com- 
mons would have been as much amused at the irrelevance 
of the fact as it is now at the detection of the fiction. When 
the matter is plainly stated, nothing can be more obviously 
natural and reasonable than the convention in question. 
When you ask a man to come to help you in the field, the 
least you can be expected to do is to abstain from burning 
his house down while he is away. You may not altogether 
approve of the way in which he manages his family affairs ; 
but if you have occasion to solicit his aid, it is not too much 
to ask that you will not, while he is helping you, create a 
domestic disturbance. Whether the Cabinet of 1854 agreed 
to an arrangement that, in the event of the Sardinian army 
being despatched to Sebastopol, Genoa should not, in its 
absence, be attacked by a French fleet, we are not informed. 
But if such an agreement had been entered into, we confess 
we should not have seen anything very unreasonable in it, 


apart from its needlessness; nor would it have been correct 
to assert that the English Government had “ guaranteed” 
the Sardinian territories in Italy. 

In short, in whatever way it may be regarded, the history of 
the Secret Treaty can only be treated as the most successful 
practical joke which the world has seen since the Berners. 
street hoax. Who the mischievous parties were who chose 
Mr. Disrae.t for their poisson d Avril, we are left to con- 
jecture; for we are solemnly assured that he would haye 
“equally been in the possession of the information” if he 
had not gone to Paris. Believers in secret influence have 
not hesitated to say that Lord Patmerston employed Madame 
DE LievEN to instruct Mr. DtsraEtt; but how a man can 
honestly come at the knowledge of the contents of a secret 
correspondence between third parties, without their consent, 
is not very intelligible. It would be unfair, however, to 
accuse Mr. Disraett of having surreptitiously acquired 
information of a fact which has no existence. It would be 
like indicting » man for the murder of a person who gets 
up in court alive and well. It is true that the prisoner 
tried to kill him—only the pistol happened not to be loaded, 
and so, by accident, he was not guilty. The whole affair 
reminds us very much of the story of the loyal tavern. 
keeper, who went late one night to the house of the 
Secretary of State, and assured him that there were traitors 
in his parlour, plotting the death of the King. A corporal’s 
guard was sent, and the malefactors were lodged in the Tower; 
but it turned out next morning that the conspirators were 
Beaumont and FiLercuer, whose conversation had _ been 
overheard by their host as they were arranging the dialogue 
of a regicidal tragedy. How the Secretary of State treated 
the tavern-keeper on the occasion is not recorded; but we 
think it not improbable that he called him a gobemouche. 
We certainly do not remember to have read that Boniface 
was indiscreet enough to return the next day, in order to 
justify his tale and insist upon its correctness. 

Nothing could be more absurd than Mr. Disrae t's first 
appearance this Session—except his second. The Press says, 
solemnly and significantly, “ The end is not yet.” How that 
may be we know not, but we should think the end was not 
far off. Mr. Disrarni’s organ adds—“*The Right Hon 
Member for Bucks owes it to the confidence reposed in him 
by a great political party to show that he was justified in 
making the statement which excited so much interest.” Well, 
Mr. Disraet has fulfilled the duty imposed upon him, and 
we can only hope that “the great political party” are satisfied 
with the performance. That Lord PaLMERsTON is well satis- 
fied we little doubt. A Minister, in such a country as this, 
has not much to fear, who can, in the presence of Parliament 
and Europe,successfully call the “ Leader of Opposition” a gobe- 
mouche. 


MORALITY OF HIGH AND LOW. 


R. FROUDE, in a clever paper recently published in 
Fraser's Magazine, has warned us of the danger of 
generalizing too rapidly on the moral state of a country 
by taking the report of its annals as conclusive. He 
hints that, from the nature of the case, history only deals 
with the violent and the exceptional. This is true. The 
world’s history is only a chronicle of its wars ; whilst the social 
condition of a people and the great sum of time are made up 
of trivial and unrecorded details. A people may be growing 
in all the arts of life, and advancing in every social relation, 
while its Annual Register is full only of crimes and disasters. 
Mr. Froupe thinks that, were the England of the past year 
to be judged only by its crimes—its Tipperary Bank, its 
Royal British Bank, its Dove and Pater, its adulterations 
and forgeries, its murders and robberies—we should be justified 
in assigning it a character something worse than that of 
Imperial Rome in the days of its most degraded profligacy ; 
but he argues that such a conclusion would be fallacious, and 
that, could the real balance of profit and loss be struck, 1856 
itself would, perhaps, on the whole, mark a great moral 
advance on the past. This may be so; but this warning 
must not blind our eyes to general tendencies which can, 
after all, only be discovered by particular instances. And 
certainly, as far as evidence goes, the cases brought into 
court are hideous enough. We do not contend that all our 
young peers are profligates—or that all Indian officers are of 
that particular type which was presented to us in the case of 
Lina v. CrokER—or that all London tailors “do business 
in Mr. WouLFre’s way—because the Courts at Westminster 
in one short week, have presented us with three trials about 
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as shocking to our sense of propriety as any on record; but 
we do say that each of these cases, in its way, suggests 
serious reflections. And this because they do not present 
themselves as extravagant or exceptional instances. They 
illustrate rather than exhaust their species. They are the 
dislocated strata of a broken and shattered morality cropping 
out on the smooth level of social conventionalism, which tell 
of depths of ruin and destruction going deep down into the 
hidden earth. They appear as specimens accidental only in 
their prominence. In each instance, it is assumed that the 
Marquis of Bara—and the Crim. Con. case—and the Hailey- 
bury tailor are remarkable only in the publicity and 
notoriety which they have attained. The state of things 
which they respectively illustrate is recognised and known 
to exist—only it is not often brought before the public. 
The serious aspect of these matters is, that we are forced to 
conclude a good deal which we do not know, from the little 
which reluctantly and with difficulty comes to light. 

- Here is the recent case of a young nobleman breaking the 
Seventh Commandment, which is, unfortunately, no very 

t solecism in the world’s moral history; and though we 
trust that the defendant in Harrison’s case is an exception 
to his order, it is not on that account that we allude to the 
disgusting annals of his folly. Indeed, for the sort of moral 
courage with which he resisted an attempt at extortion on 
the part of a contemptible pander, he perhaps deserves some 
sort of sympathy, if not of commendation. The case, how- 
ever, convicts others besides that egregious peer; and we 
allude to it, not so much on Lord Batu’s account as 
for its general features. The visiting book of “Madame 
Denis’ establishment ” is a fact—that “establishment” is a 
fact—its noble and titled visitors are a fact—and its trade is 
a fact. More than two years ago, we had all the filthy 
details before us. Atice Leroy, the Belgian girl—her pro- 
curess—and the customers of that procuress, are matters of 
history. The “establishment” was proved in court—we 
quote the evidence—to be “a brothel of the very worst and 
most dangerous description.” The woman who kept it was 
not only a procuress, but one who “sold to men of wealth, 
rank, and station, young women of virtue,” who, it was 
proved in evidence, “ were debauched under the most revolt- 
ing circumstances.” ALIcE Leroy’s evidence as to the 
visitors to this house—the gentlemen, the clubs, and the 
nobility, especially a “ certain old gentleman” moving in this 
society—was complete and uncontradicted. After the escape 
of Madame Denis, the keeper of this filthy den, we find one 
of the Peers of England conducting a correspondence with 
her, the nature of which may be guessed from the fact that 
the polite letter-writer purchases a couple of his elegant 
epistles at the price of 5/.; and it is tolerably notorious that 
a good many secret memoirs of the same sort have been 
bought up at the like, or a still higher, figure. But the 

farquis of Baru will merely be laughed at, without losing 
his social place. He will be, as he was last year, a great county 
potentate—he will represent, as he did last year, the accre- 
dited Church and State interests around his paternal domains. 
Longleat will still be the cynosure of hereditary principles 
and vested rights. Mr. Harrison’s intended “victim” will still, 
in the ensuing season, be an eligible parti; and the elegant 
Amphitryon of the Pimlico petits soupers will, as before, be 
contended for by marriageable maidens and managing 
mammas. In the world of politics and fashion he will stand 
n0 worse for the late trial; for, as we have said, and as the 
law courts in 1854 and 1857 show, he represents a class— 
and a very ugly class it is. The house in Denbigh-terrace, 
and the merchandize which it imported, do not stand alone. 
The firm of Harrison and Denis represents a class—a busi- 
ness such as this does not subsist on a solitary customer. 
The whole thing is a recognised element in the social system 
of London, The case did not even extort from Lord Camp- 
BELL, though not unpractised in the gnomic morality of the 
Bench, one of his usual solid apophthegms or indignant 
appeals in vindication of an outraged public morality. 

And so with respect to the case of Line v. CRoKER. 
Whichever aspect of it we select, it is typical; and it 
shows that at least one of the types of modern society 
8 a very unsatisfactory one. In one way or other, it 
~ illustrates that edifying peculiarity of the English 
the "action “for having debauched, &c., the plain- 

8 wife”—that venerable institution which is to survive, 
& doubtless to prosper, in the very teeth (perhaps by virtue) 
di the promised, or threatened, “amendment” of the law of 
the Hi, which the Lorp CuancExor is about to bring before 

of Lords, Lord Expon is reported to have said 


that, nine times out of ten, there was some screw loose— 
either in the way of collusion or positive false witness—in 
every divorce case, and consequently, in every crim. con. case. 
It is perfectly immaterial to our argument whether plaintiff 
or defendant was the more guilty party in this abominable 
affair. Whether, as Major Croker tried to persuade the jury, 
Captain Line was ready to sell his honour for 250/., and 
acted Sir Panparvus of Troy to his own wife and her adul- 
terer—or whether her advisers forged the obscene letters 
which spiced the case—we do not pretend to decide. We 
have no opinion on the particular question, though the jury 
seems to have entertained a very decided one. Our business 
is rather with the general social state which the trial re- 
vealed, and with the opportunities for scandalous and revolting 
perjury on one side, and perhaps still worse on the other, 
which this form of action permits, if it does not invite. 
But more than this came out. The way in which, in 
military circles, at least in India, marriages are got up, and 
in which the married relation is sustained, is, as diplomatists 
say, abnormal. It was hinted that the marriage was one, 
not so much of choice or even of convenience, as of some- 
thing else. The barrack and cantonment life in India—the 
assumed, matter-of-course, accredited system on which life on 
the Ganges and in the voyage home is given up to intrigue 
—the way in which military men and the ladies of a regi- 
ment seem to fall into profligacy as the custom of the coun- 
try—these are what make this trial a remarkable one. The 
dirty letter which it was not denied that Major Croker wrote 
to his wretched paramour would, we suppose, be no disqua- 
lification for the character of an officer and a gentleman. 
As we do not find that the other letters, which the verdict 
of the jury assumed to be forgeries, were impounded, we 
suppose that the law will not be invoked to deal with them 
as libellous; and, at any rate, a defence was hazarded, and 
not without chances of success, the very possibility of which, 
as a precedent, is sufficiently appalling. 

As to Mr. WouLre, we need scarcely enlarge upon the 
pleasant prospect which the fashionable tailor’s system 
of doing business opens up to parents and guardians, nor 
upon the very discreditable way in which, as an ordinary 
detail of office business, professional gentlemen draw up, 
and Conduit-street tradesmen swear, affidavits of the rankest 
perjury. But we observe summarily that all the accidents 
of the case—the money lent, and charged as the price of 
a suit of clothes—the poundage and premium offered to the 
senior boys for introducing new victims—Mr. Wou.re’s 
bill, and his lawyer's aflidavit—come out very quietly, as 
subsidiary and illustrative anecdotes. It was acknow- 
ledged, and it is well known, that the case is not a solitary 
one. College bills made up in this way are matters of expe- 
rience. They are not paraded in this instance as a rarity, 
but are merely appealed to, in the way of business, to prove 
another point and to fix a debt. The whole thing is just a 
form in which capital is invested and orders taken. It is 
an aspect, but only an aspect, of the modern commercial spirit. 
If these things do not intimate a general rottenness, they are 
certainly very unfortunate as solitary revelations. They cer- 
tainly invite, if they do not justify, wide-spread suspicions 
of more than they actually prove. 


THE CHANCELLOR’S REFORMS. 


HE Lorp Hien Cuancettor of England may be a very 
great man, and, so far as we know, a very good judge ; 

but he is unfortunately a very bad politician, and an ex- 
tremely small law reformer. As a criminal judge, he was 
almost famous. On the bench at Westminster he maintained 
a high reputation, which he has not, perhaps, entirely lost 
since he has presided over the Court of Chancery. But what- 
ever his judicial merits may be, it must be confessed that in 
Parliament the highest legal adviser of the Government has 
been chiefly distinguished by the feebleness of his attempts 
to amend our jurisprudence. He commenced his official 
career by a pretentious scheme of codification, which he was 
not strong enough to carry through; and he has been com- 
pelled to reduce the scope of his crude design to the pro- 
duction of a few Consolidation Bills, on the model of the 
unlucky Act which has introduced an infinity of new diffi- 
culties into the practice of the Bankruptcy Courts. A grand 
Registration Bill, carefully framed in imitation of a score of 
former failures, was his next equally unfortunate venture ; 
and we are glad to learn that this reform has now passed 
into the more vigorous hands of the ATrorNEY-GENERAL. 
The CHANCELLOR'S career has, of course, been signalized by 
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one of those abortive efforts at the reform of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction which have been made by every occupant of the 
woolsack for the Inst twenty-five years; and, undismayed by 
his previous defeat, he has once more come forward with a 
scheme which preserves all the defects of his former project, 
while it avoids nearly all the merits which the earlier Bill 
had to recommend it. 

The principle of the Bill, which was read a first time on 
Tuesday, seems to be to make the smallest possible change 
which can, by the most indulgent criticism, be aceepted as a 
reform. One of the most grievous wrongs of the present 
system is the iniquitous amount of plunder extracted from 
every one whose duty it is to prove a will or obtain a grant 
of administration. The unhappy executor is compelled, even 
in cases where the will is not disputed, to instruet a solicitor 
to employ a proctor to procure the official recognition of an 
instrument which no one has the least idea of questioning. 
The solicitor’s bill, the proctor’s charges, and the Court fees 
together, make up a demand so large that in the majority 
of cases, when the property is small, executors prefer acting 
in defiance of the prohibitions and penalties of the law, to 
paying the regulated price of obtaining lawful administration. 
‘These were not the smallest of the evils to be swept awa 
by a judicious reform; but the CHaNcELLor has thought fit 
to leave them untouched, and to preserve the costly mono- 
poly of the proctors in all non-contentious proceedings. The 
proportion of cases in which a disputed question is raised is 
not more than about one-sixth per cent., so that the pro- 
posed scheme will afford no relief whatever, so far as costs 
are concerned, in 599 cases out of every 600. The incon- 
venience, as well as the expense, of the old system is also to 
be perpetuated. The old local centres of registration, situated 
for the most part in small cathedral towns, are to be retained ; 
and all that is promised in this respect is the creation of a 
dozen or so of branch offices in addition to the Courts already 
in existence. Birmingham and Liverpool will perhaps be 
relieved from their dependence on the jurisdictions of Lich- 
field and Chester; but, as a rule, the places where wills may 
be proved will continue to be the towns whose commerce 
and population have long since been outstripped by less 
ancient neighbours. 

The motive of these provisions, which almost entirely de- 
stroy the value of the projected change, is obvious enough. 
Proctors and registrars form a powerful interest, which our 
feeble CHANCELLOR dares not meddle with. He is not pre- 
pared to buy off the opposition which he does not feel strong 
enough to brave —so he has sacrificed almost all the 
advantages of a reform for the sake of conciliating sup- 
port which, after all, he will probably lose. The manner 
in which he proposes to deal with contentious suits is, 
so far as it goes, an improvement on the existing 
procedure; but this part of the scheme is compara- 
tively insignificant to the public, however much it may ex- 
cite the professional rivalry of different classes of practi- 
tioners. ‘The benefit held out to actual litigants—that is, to 
one executor in six hundred—is the substitution of a Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court for the present Courts of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. This will be an improvement, as it will get rid 
of the excessively cumbrous procedure now employed, and 
allew questions where the aid of a jury is desirable to be 
sent for trial on circuit. A further advantage of consider- 
able value is, that the heir as well as the executors will be 

yesent in a contested suit, and the decision obtained will 
te valid for every purpose, and in every part of the country. 
But even in this part of the Bill the Cuancexuor displays his 
characteristic feebleness, for he has not ventured to reproduce 
the clause on which he was once before beaten, giving effect 
to every probate against the claimants of real as well as per- 
sonal estate. I®f the next-of-kin dispute a will, the heir, it is 
true, is to be summoned, and the judgment will be co- 
extensive with the property of the testator; but if the exe- 
cutor is allowed to prove the will without opposition, it will 
still be open to the heir to try the question by as many 
actions of ejectment as he chooses to commence. 

Defective as they are, the provisions for the conduct of 
contentious suits are the best part of the Bill; and it is 
somewhat curious that they alone were selected for animad- 
version by the law lords who took part in the discussion. 
If anything could make us warm supporters of the CHan- 
CELLOR’S little reform, it would be the narrow objections 
urged by Lords Brovenam and CaMpBELL, and, we are sorry 
to add, by Lord Lynpuurst also. The last noble lord seemed 
indeed _to be ashamed of the cavils he suggested, for he 
anxiously guarded against the supposition that he was ex- 
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pressing his own opinions, and contented himself with 
gesting the difficulties which less learned men might fee 
some of which he acknowledged he could easily, if he ch 
refute. One objection greatly relied on was, that a Vice 
Chancellor who directs an issue does not himself summon g 
jury to try the question, but sends it to be ‘disposed of by 
another judge. It is odd that this should be urged as a 
reason for preferring the jurisdiction of a Common Law 
Court, when the very same thing occurs in every action, 
The Courts of Nisi Prius are no more identical with the 
Courts of Westminster Hall than with the Court of Chan. 
cery. A plaintiff in the Queen’s Bench has to prove the 
issue which the pleadings throw upon him before a judge on 
circuit, who is as likely to be a Baron of the Exchequer, or a 
Justice of the Common Pleas, as a member of the Court in 
which the proceedings are commenced and terminated. This 
may be objectionable, but it is a difficulty inherent in the 
nature of things. An issue must be tried in the locality 
where the witnesses live, unless ruinous expense is to be 
incurred ; and it is impossible to send the Court of 
Probate, or the Court of Queen’s Bench, or any other Court, 
travelling about the country to every place where a testator 
of questionable sanity may have resided. Whatever Court 
has the original jurisdiction, the trial of contested issties 
must be delegated to the judge who happens to go on the 
circuit where the matter has arisen. The objection was put 
less unfairly by Lord Camppett, whose chief complaint 
against the proposed transfer of the jurisdiction was that it 
would give to a Vice-Chancellor the power of directinga 
new trial, which might be better exercised by one of the 
Common Law Courts. Against this, however, is the con- 
sideration that the artificial pleading in an action is wholly 
useless for eliciting the issues, which, in will cases, always lie 
on the surface; and it isa still more material circumstance 
that a Vice-Chancellor is able to attend to business with 
out the interruption of perpetually recurring circuits. 
whatever judge may be selected, the essential condition of 
success is, that the new Court shall repudiate all formal rules 
of pleading, and adopt a mode of procedure as simple as that 
employed by the Court of Chancery in administration suits, 
under the regulations of the recent statutes. 

Tf the Cuancetior’s Bill were not condemned by its own 
feebleness in other respects, it might easily be defended against 
the attacks which have as yet been made by its opponents 
No one with a reputation to lose will venture to indorse the 
outery of the Z'imes against the interminable delays of the 
Court of Chancery. Like Mr. Dickens, our contemporary is 
satisfied to prey on carrion. The Court of Chancery which it 
denounces is the Court of the times of ELpon and CorrenHaM, 
which happily became defunct some four years ago, and has 
been replaced by another Court under the same name, whith 
is less open to the charge of delay than the more popular 
tribunal over which Lord Campse.t presides. But the ques 
tions as to the constitution and procedure of the new Court 
are, after all, of secondary importance. The mere mockery 
of relief offered by the Government Bill in non-eontentious 
cases makes it a matter of very little significance whether 
the projected alterations in the mode of conducting litigated 
suits be or be not engrafted on the existing machinery. The 
real reform is reserved for some future Chancellor of larger 
views than Lord Cranwortu, and it is of little consequence 
whether it be preceded or not by the infinitesimal improve 
ment which the Cuancetor’s Bill may effect. 


THE BANK CHARTER. 
fp are certain men, possessed of the happy gift of 


contradicting themselves and mystifying others, who 
take ah especial delight in discoursing upon the circulation, 
railing at the Bank, and tracing the effects of a bad harvest 
or a costly war to the iniquitous system of paying five 
sovereigns for a five-pound note. As representatives of 
class are by no means uncommon, whether in or out o 
Birmingham, it is no wonder that the country is blessed 
with a currency literature of so entertaining and valuables 
character that the CHANCELLOR of the 
calling attention to the subject of the Bank © 
was compelled to entreat the House not to go into & 
theories on which so many volumes had been writbes 
So far as the immediate occasion was concerned, he wit 
fairly justified in deprecating the threatened introduction 
financial theorising into the debate, for the very sufficient 
reason that the principle of the Act of 1844 is #0 
markably simple that it is only by the use of a 
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amount of ingenious paradox that it is possible to obscure it. 
The Bank shall pay its notes according to the terms of its 
mises—that is, on demand-—this was the decree of 1819. 
e Bank shall always keep coin enough to enable it to pay— 
this was the supplement of 1844. It does so happen that 
a circulation régulated upon these principles inevitably con- 
forms to the natural fluctuations of supply and demand which 
would affect a currency of coin alone; and this result has 
been greatly relied on as a conclusive argument in favour of 
Peev's Act. But it is quite unnecessary to enter into any 
such abstruse considerations in order to appreciate the 
wisdom of adhering to the general principle of the existing 
law. It is not now disputed by any persons, except a very 
exalted set of theorists, that the Bank ought to pay its notes, 
or that some sort of compulsion is desirable to ensure its 
doing so; and the only serious question which has been 
raised is one, not of principle, but of detail—what is the best 
machinery for rendering the convertibility of the Bank-note 
certain? Every man who has bills to meet knows that there 
is no more effectual way of doing so than by keeping a 
sufficient balance in hand to provide for every pussible con- 
tingency. This is the very obvious course which the statute 
compels the Bank of England to follow. Experience has 
shown that the quantity of notes in actual use by the public 
can scarcely, in any contingency, fall so low as 14,000,000l. 
To this extent, it would be a mere waste of gold to keep it 
on hand to meet a demand which is certain not to be 
made; and, in point of fact, it would probably be safe to 
enlarge, by a million or two, the amount which the Bank is 
allowed to issue without the means of immediate payment in 
ld. 
O This is one of the points which Sir Cornewaut Lewis 
suggested the other night as a matter for the consideration 
of the Committee, although on this, as on every other parti- 
cular, he was careful to intimate that the Government had 
already formed its own conclusions in favour of the details 
as well as the spirit of the Act of Sir Roperr Pern. It 
would, perhaps, have been more judicious if the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcnEQuer had freely left this question of the precise 
limit to the Committee, by way of giving it some material 
for the exercise of its ingenuity. Whether one amount or 
another be chosen, within the limits of safety, is of very 
little importance. If 2,000,000/, were added to the sum 
fixed by the existing Act, the effect, as far as regards the 
nation at large, would be precisely the same as if Canton 
were taken to-morrow, and ransomed for that amount 
of the precious metals. We should save, once for all, so 
much of the bullion which we now lock up, and after that 
all things would go on as before. No permanent increase in 
the circulation would ensue. If an additional quantity of 
notes were issued to-morrow, they would only displace an 
equivalent amount of coin, which would find its way abroad ; 
and the result would be to leave the aggregate paper and 
gold circulation exactly what it was before. The increase of 
the total available wealth of England by the insignificant 
percentage represented by two millions would have little 
effect on commerce—much less, indeed, than is often produced 
bya single fine day in the midst of harvest. The absolute 
security of the Bank-note, on the other hand, is so essential 
that nothing can justify too near an approach to the limits 
of danger. We are not, therefore, disposed to make much 
complaint of the severity with which the CHANCELLOR pro- 
poses to continue the exact provisions of the present law. 
_ The only other matter which is left open to the Committee 
- the — of the remuneration of the Bank for its 
rvices to the public ; and even upon this it appears that a 
pending negotiation between the Downing- 
street may perhaps supersede the action of the Committee. 
It would seem that the CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEquer was 
Conscious that he had left fio topies for his Select Committee 
to consider ; and so, to make up for the meagre fare offered on 
their own especial subject, an entirely independent inquiry 
was thrown in as a makeweight. The connexion between 
x Bank of England and such concerns as the Royal British 
ad 18 not very obvious ; but it appears to have struck the 
overnment that the persons most familiar with the doc- 
gy which relate to the circulation must necessarily be 
best qualified to pronounce on the means of ensuring the 
nesty of a Board of Directors. The incongruity of the 
arrangement was, however, too palpable to be defended ; 
and there will, therefore—unless this part of the proposed 
wks sheuld be altogether abandoned—be two Committees, 
which one will have to consider a foregone conclusion of 


Ministers, and the other to devise measure of which the 


Government ought to have taken the responsibility upon 
themselves. 

On one point we rejoice to see that the CHANCELLOR ot 
the ExcHEQueR entertains a decided opinion. He declares 
himself entirely hostile to any legal provision for enabling 
the Bank, with the sanction of Government, to depart 
from the requirements of the Act of 1844. This is, perhaps, 
the only point as to which any very vigorous struggle will be 
made by the opponents of the Act. The famous letter of 
1847, with its happy result, will doubtless be dwelt upon as @ 
reason for legalizing the course on which Lord Jonm Russi. 
then ventured on hisown responsibility. But it would bealmost 
as reasonable to quote the Revolution of 1688 to prove the 
propriety of legalizing the right of insurrection. The ex- 
pedient of 1847 was successful, mainly because it was 
unauthorized and therefore unexpected, but also, in 
measure, because the real pressure had passed away before the 
hazardous remedy was tried. No relaxation would have 
availed to alleviate the effects of a drain of bullion—on the 
contrary, it would only have diminished the remaining 
store of the precious metals. The merit of the Ministry 
in 1847 was, that they waited until there was no other 
evil to combat than the panic which continued after the 
scarcity had ceased. The confidence of the Government 
begot confidence elsewhere, and money was at once forth- 
coming in the market. Official interposition may quiet a 
panic, but it never can relieve an actual pressure. 

If the interference of Ministers on that occasion had been 
provided for by special authority of the Act of Parliament, 
they would have found it impossible to act with prudence 
in the face of public impatience. Under such a system, 
traders would begin, from the very commencement of a 
crisis, to calculate on indefinite aid from the Bank, and 
every symptom would be aggravated, until at length 
the Government itself would be unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to squander the remaining means of the Bank in 
the vain attempt to fill the void produced by a natural 
and continuous drain. Without, therefore, thinking it 
necessary, as Sir CornewaLt Lewis did, to quote a pre- 
cedent to prove the propriety of unauthorized and un- 
precedented interpositions, we cordially concur in his 
view that the dispensing power assumed in 1847 was only 
to be justified by the maxim, Salus populi suprema lex. The 
responsibility involved in such a course is some security 
against a laxity of practice which, under any legalized power 
of interposition, would be certain, in course of time, to 
neutralize the restrictive statute altogether, and seriously to 
compromise the stability of the Bank. 


MARRIAGE LAW REFORM. 


{ie Lorp CHancetor has a knack, as they say, of putting 
his foot into it. In most. of his law reforms he has 
succeeded in refusing changes which are desirable, and has 
attempted to innovate just where change would be an evil. In 
his proposed Marriage-law reforms, he has determined to inter- 
fere precisely where, and on grounds on which, a change i# 
not asked for, and is most mischievous. Lord CranwortH 
seems incapable of grasping a principle. He will not face the 
large and serious difficulties of divorce a vinculo—he will 
not tell us what he is prepared to do either in permitting or 
refusing a second marriage to the innocent party—he will 
not get rid of the disgusting scandal inseparable from the 
action for erim. con. In what way his forthcoming measure 
is to deal with the difficult matter of sentence of depa- 
ration a mensa et thoro, except in the single matter of m 
desertion a ground for it, he does not inform us. In a we: 
he will not look at the marriage relation in its religious, 
social, and moral aspect. But he is prepared, merely in ite 
pecuniary aspect, to make a relaxation of the largest and 
most perilous character. He will not deal with divoree 0 
nomine; but he is ready to make divorce, for all practieat 
purposes, one of the easiest and cheapest and most natural 
proceedings known to the law. What he wishes to invité 
is an amicable separation between husband and wife. He 
wants them not only to agree to differ, but to agree to 
separate. At present a deed of separation is all but illegal— 
its result is only attained by a legal fiction. It is not 
cumbrous, but it is meant to be cumbrous. That it fs 
but impossible is only a wise provision to increase its diff- 
culty—and this on high moral grounds. Lord CranwortH 
views the thing as good per se, and therefore proposes to 
enable married people to do decently and often what they 
now do indirectly and seldom, He encourages deeds of sepa- 
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ration, And this for the avowed purpose of ensuring to “a 
woman who, by her industry, either in intellectual or in less 
elevated pursuits, has the capacity to earn money, the enjoy- 
ment of it to her separate use.” Such deeds of separation 
are to take effect by mutual arrangement “in cases where 
there is neither cruelty nor desertion.” 

We must observe at the outset that this encourage- 
ment of voluntary separations is for the benefit of a very 
small class. It is a boon to the wife at the expense of the 
husband—it is a concession of the man’s rights for those of 
the woman. It is, as Lord Lynpuurst shows, “a subject of 
the greatest gravity, affecting most deeply our domestic inte- 
rests ;” and we agree with Lord CAMPBELL when he remarked 
that “it was with astonishment and dismay he heard of the 
proposal that any married couple might any morning, if 
they had had a temporary disagreement, or if they had 
had some improper purpose long entertained, actually 
obtain a divorce for all practical purposes” — merely on 
their own private arrangement. We say first, that the case in 
which a wife, separated, “may acquire property and settle it” 
—and it is for her benefit that this tampering with the nuptial 
union is to be provided—is a rare one. The case is that of 
the ideal strong-minded or strong-bodied woman, who desires 
to enjoy and to retain for her own use the fruit of her brains 
or manual toil—that is, the income accruing from her “ in- 
tellectual or less elevated pursuits.” We doubt the existence 
of such a class, or the policy of bringing it into being. All, 
then, that such a woman, supposing her to exist, has to do, 
is to neglect her family, to make her home a domestic hell, 
and she will soon get her husband to consent to a voluntary 
separation. She has sworn to “obey, serve, love, honour, 
and keep” her husband—she prefers the superior claims of 
the bookseller or the school, Lord StEyNE or the Quashiboo 
Mission. She sees in the distance a separate income and a 
separate establishment—and the means will soon be forth- 
coming. There is no need of adultery, or desertion, or 
cruelty—these are generally the masculine arms ; but are there 
no feminine arts by which a home may be made into- 
lerable? Should a woman—even one of intellectual pur- 
suits—be tempted with the not distant prospect of getting rid 
of a commonplace husband in this convenient fashion? On 
the other hand, it is surely no impossible case, with this 
easy solution of matrimonial trials in view, for a husband 
desirous of another connexion to exaggerate all trivial dis- 
putes, and to exasperate infirmities of temper by a daily ex- 
ercise of annoyance, so as to force his wife into a voluntary 
separation. He can always offer her one hundred pounds a 
year, and many a woman would purchase peace at such a 
price—with what results to the family, with what future 
profligacy on either side, or on both with what premium 
on domestic discord, with what danger to the national esti- 
mate of the sanctity of marriage, may be readily conjec- 
tured. Hume—certainly not on religious grounds—ob- 
serves that “ we need not be afraid of drawing the marriage- 
knot, which chiefly subsists by friendship, the closest possible. 
The amity between the persons, when it is solid and secure, 
will rather gain by it; and where it is wavering and uncer- 
tain, this is the best expedient for fixing it. How many fri- 
volous quarrels and disputes are there, which people of 
common prudence endeavour to forget when they lie under 
a necessity of passing their lives together, but which would 
soon be inflamed into the most deadly hatred were they pur- 
sued to the utmost, under the prospect of an easy separation !” 
Yet this is the actual separation, the virtual divorce, which 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR proposes to encourage, facilitate, and 
legalize. It is to summon ATE to the domestic hearth that 
he isso anxious. Lord BroucHam observed, years ago, that 
“all systems are supposed to agree in this—that no dis- 
solution of the nuptial union should be allowed upon the 
mere agreement of the parties to terminate their connexion.” 
When the experiment of allowing divorce on mutual agree- 
ment was tried in France during the last century, divorces 
were to iages as one in three; and Lord CAMPBELL is 
quite right in branding the CHANCELLOoR’s voluntary separa- 
tion as “a divorce for all practical purposes.” 

The case contemplated by Lord Cranwortu, “ where 
there is neither cruelty nor desertion,” but where an ami- 
cable separation ought to be arranged, is of course that of 
two amiable persons, both of whom are prepared to lead a 
life of separate virtue, and, if divorced, of chastity—each pe- 
uetrated by the honest desire to earn solitary bread by their 
own celibate industry. Faults neither has—there is only the 
misfortune that they do not suit each other. The solution 
of their difficulty, however, has hitherto been that they 


must try and suit each other. But let us put another case, 
Lord Cranwortu, perhaps contemplating the very cage, 
provides for the separated wife earning her living by 
what he calls “less elevated pursuits.” Mr. and Mr, 
Rawpon CRAWLEY are very poor. ‘The gentleman is stupid 
—the lady fascinating. What if this couple agree, under 
Lord CranwortH’s legal separation, to part, covenaunting that 
each should take his or her own course? They lay their plans 
accordingly—together they sink, single they swim. Mrs, 
Rawpon Craw Ley “employing her industry in less elevated 
pursuits,” as a femme libre, contrives to extract a settlement 
out of General 'Turto, or my Lord Sreyyg, or Jos. Sepxey, 
or successive settlements outof each of these worthies—and al] 
this with the excellent Rawpon’s privacy and collusion. What 
if, after such a feat, Captain and Mrs. Rawpon CRAWLEY come 
together again to enjoy the accumulated fruits of the “less 
elevated pursuits ?” For as Lord Cranwortu observes, “every 
facility should be afforded them, if they desire to live to. 
gether again; and in order to encourage such arrangements,” 
he proposes “that a separated wife who has saved money 
shall, under such circumstances, have the power of making 
a settlement, just as she could do before marriage.” Brcxy 
Suarp would not be a bad investment for a needy husband; 
and the new amicable separation would rather encourage 
the convenient Cato who is ready, for a consideration, to 
lend his lady to his friend Horrensius. Or what if, after 
the first transports are over, Mrs. Tom Jones should, on the 
prospect of a future reunion, consent to Lord Cranwortn’s 
separation du corps, on the understanding that her husband 
should be loaned to his old flame Lady BetLaston? 

But besides the consideration that the innovation, if de- 
sirable in any case, is for the benefit of a class infinitesimally 
small, while it endangers that reverence to the perpetuity of 
the marriage tie which hitherto has creditably distinguished 
the British people—besides the strong argument that it 


‘opens the door to collusion for the worst purposes between 


married people—besides the fact that it reverses that prin- 
ciple of all social morality which, in Burke's words, has, in 
deference “to the peace, happiness, settlement, and civiliza- 
tion of the world, endeavoured, by every art and intention, 
to make marriage sacred”—this separation by mutual con- 
sent would be, to the female sex, rather a loss than a boon. 
No woman ought to be encouraged in the belief that she has 
separate interests or separate duties. Gop and Nature have 
merged her existence in that of her husband. Her sense of 
policy hitherto, as well as her duty, has encouraged the 
conviction—or is it only a popular delusion, as old as the 
world—that it is man’s duty to support woman? Once let 
it be understood that woman is as good a bread-winner as 
man, and perhaps men will be tempted to take women at 
their word. If marriages can, for all practical purposes, be 
so easily terminated, other and less onerous connexions will 
be the man’s choice; and if the beaw sexe is, after all, so 
independent of the lords of creation, it may be that the 
anxiety of one party to facilitate the termination of marriage 
will teach the other to dispense with it altogether. 


DR. CUMMING AND THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Wwe have received a letter from Dr. Cumming which induces 

us to depart from our usual rule of not publishing corres- 
pondence. He appears to us to represent and embody, more 
fully than any other person, one of the most pernicious ten- 
dencies of the present day ; and for that reason we have done 
what we could to expose the character and to diminish the weight 
of his authority. e shall continue to do so, if occasion re 
quires; and we should certainly not have deviated from our 
usual practice in his case, if his letter had not appeared to us to 
furnish an excellent opportunity for pointing out the nature of 
our objections to his teaching, and to that of the school to which 
he belongs. His letter is as follows :— 


Str,—I have often been surprised at finding my name and unpre 
tending publications so often noticed in your . I have no doubt 
your judgment is as sincere as it is eloquently expressed. I have 
also very little hope of success in altering your opinion of my head; 
but I do think it possible that this letter may modify your es & my 
heart. I think, in estimating my spirit, and aim, and method out 
my convictions, you have, on insufficient data, arrived at an estimate of BY 
spirit and temper which is exactly the reverse of what it is. 

Now, in thus writing what, with your views, as a stranger to me, you are 
likely to misinterpret, I beg to assure you, it is not to secure, directly oF 
indirectly, any personal or pecuniary advantage. Your censure does n0t 
affect any ne There printed, and your eulogy, however desirable, as that 
of an accomplished writer must be, is unlikely to help it. Besides, I have 00 
pecuniary advantage whatever in the sale of these works, and therefore I 
shall escape now your former imputations, The two aspects in which you 
seem to view me are those of an opponent of Romanism and an interpreter 
of prophecy. 

ou give judgment on the first substantially as follows:—Dr, Cumming * 
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intolerant, bigoted, and proscriptive—neither competent nor conclusive—“ the 
Chillingworth of an hour,” &ec. &c. 

First, as to competency. If incompetent, it cannot be from want of read- 

. For fifteen years I have read and studied the Fathers in the original 
Greek and Latin. Labbé and Cossart I have explored with intense energy. 
Pontificals, Ceremonials, Breviaries, and Missals, and the whole Corpus juris 
Canonici Dr. Wiseman has not oftener or more laboriously read. I 
should therefore be—what I think I could satisfy even you I am—competent to 
pronounce what the Church of Rome is and holds. If you will be at the 
troubie to —— Bishop Gibson's Preservative, one-half of whose elaborate 
references I have verified, or Willet’s Synopsis, you will see that, making 
allowance for much and valuable assistance, it required no little labour an 
capability of handling to execute what has satisfied first-rate scholars. If you 
haye time to read it, it will give me sincere satisfaction to send you a copy of 
“the Hammersmith Discussion,” of which some fourteen thousand have been 
sold, and from which I have derived no personal profit whatever, and I 
humbly think a perusal of it will dilute your present strong opinion of one 
of the controversialists, 

As to the spirit and temper in which I have written and spoken, I beg to 
state that I do not think I ever lost my temper on any occasion. Nature 
has given me a quiet temper, and -e has yet more improved it. In all 
the discussions I have had on Romish errors, and with Romish doctors, and 
cardinals, and priests, I do not recollect ever having made use of personal 
invective, or violent and a language. It is not my taste, and still 
less my temper, and certainly it never is good policy. That the Romish 
Church is the great apostacy, and involved in fatal and deadly error, is a con- 
clusion to which Canon Wordsworth, and indeed the living and departed 
luminaries of the Church of England, have long ago come, and on the sound- 
ness of which I have no manner of doubt from long, and sober, and impartial 
research. But toward Roman Catholics I have long entertained sentiments 
of true affection, deploring deeply their errors, and striving, in season and 
out of season, to disabuse their minds of them. I feel no difficulty in 
cherishing love to fellow-men—a love great in proportion to their danger— 
and, at the same time, lamenting and faithfully exposing destructive and 
deadly errors. There may be charity without compromise. The force and 
fervour of a conviction in the mind need not, and in my case it does not, in 
the least poison or impair Christian affection. Decided and unsparing refu- 
tation of error may coexist with undiminished attachment to its victim. If 
you believe that Protestantism and Roman Catholicism are equally true, not 
to speak of the inconsistency of such a position, you may feel I have no right 
to assail the one and assert the other. But I have no doubt here. I not only 
hold, but can prove, that Romanism is anti-scriptural and destructive of the 
soul. This in my mind is no doubtful notion, but a settled conviction. The 
Church of England and the Church of Scotland agree with me in this. It is 
my deep and earnest conviction of this that gives force and emphasis, and 
what the world may call dogmatism, to all I speak on this subject. It is this 
conviction, also, that makes me speak of Roman Catholics with sympathy, 
and feel for their position—a position that demands pity, not proscription 
and reproach. 

As to my interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy, permit me to say there is 
nothing new in the principles of my interpretation; they are substantially 
those of the learned Mede, of Bishop Newton, Elliott, and Faber. They are 
those also of the last two clergymen raised to the episcopal bench—Dr. Villiers 
and Dr. Bickersteth. Such views, therefore, are not peculiar to me, nor held 
by afew, nor unacceptable to those who have mitres in their gift. I have 
again and again admitted that I am indebted for the chief outline of prophetic 
interpretation to Elliott, who will be as prompt to acknowledge his obligations 
to Bishop Newton and Joseph Mede. The illustrative matter is exclusively 
my own. The principles on which I rest are those of the great names 
T have mentioned. Every philosopher accepts Newton’s discoveries as his 
principia. But this is not plagiarism. Maclaurin did for Sir Isaac Newton 
what I have tried to do for Elliott. Your notion, in a former critique, that I 
gained money by my lectures on the Apocalypse, delivered in Exeter Hall, is 
not true. The sum as to the repairs of the Scotch 
Church, which is public property, vested in trustees. I am sure you will be 

to be corrected in this matter. In reference to the subject itself—the 
study of unfulfilled prophecy—I humbly conceive it is lawful and dutiful to 
study and interpret, as we may be able, whatever God has caused to be written 
for our learning. Speaking on unfulfilled prophecy, you will find I have in- 
variably admitted that in such difficult and delicate interpretations I may be 
wrong. On plain truths and duties I must speak in the language of unhesi- 
tating decision. On the interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy I speak 
Invariably with reserve, as one liable to err. I refer you to my last book, 
which you have reviewed, called the End, for evidence of this.’ If I dare 
occupy more of your space, I could show that there is no discord or contradic- 
tion between the Sketches, written in 1848, and the End, written in 1855, 
where you think you detect it; but I forbear. My humble opinion is, that 
need not attack so steadily the Times newspaper, for you cannot 
urt it. I may also add, you need not persist in attacking me while 
You have higher game to fly at, for I see clearly what is true and 
t; and were papers more able than the Saturday Review—and I 
know few equal to it in force and point—to attack every book I write and 
every sentiment I hold, I shall not be moved one hair-breadth from a course 
I believe to be alike duffful to man and right in thesight of God. I do, how- 
ever, desire that so much talent as the Saturday Review displays should 
neither be wasted nor perverted; and at all events that the editor should no 
ger remain ignorant of some facts necessary to be remembered in his 
analysis of anything I may write. 

T have no right to have this letter inserted. I rarely, if ever, reply to 
Teviews. But your notices of me have been so frequent that I owe you the 
opportunity of receiving this information, and your courtesy may do what 
your duty as a critic does not demand—give insertion to this long letter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun CUMMING. 


_ We owe it to a gentleman who writes so courteously on a sub- 
ject on which he must of course feel strongly, to state in the 
est language our views upon the questions at issue between 

us. Though we do not intend to retract or qualify any assertions 
which we have made respecting him, there is one point on which 
We think he has misunderstood our meaning. In a review of two 
rd his works, published some months since, we say that it is dis- 
onest “to obtain credit and to extend the circulation of a book” 
Y certain artifices there referred to; and we also assert that a 
b k called Apocalyptic Sketches, is neither more nor less than 
f an unauthorized abridgment of Mr. Elliott’s book published 
or Dr. Cumming’s profit and reputation.” It is, we suppose, in 
Telerence to these assertions that Dr. Cumming “begs to assure us 
titis not to secure, directly or indirectly, any pecuniary advan- 
ise that he addresses us, adding that the priceof the copyright of 


of which is vested in trustees. We wish to give Dr. Cummin, 
the full benefit of this statement, but we cannot see that it invali- 
dates our observation. The success of his publication did not 
cease to be an object of direct personal interest to him because he 
chose to spend the proceeds in charity. It increased his influence 
and reputation; and even as to money, he must remember that 
whatever he received from it was absolutely his own—he might 
have used it exactly as he pleased. The gravamen of our — 
against him was, that he extended the circulation of his book by 
pandering to the diseased popular tastes of the moment. His 
answer is, that he had no interest in its success, because he spent 
what it brought him in charity. Suppose a Roman Catholic got 
tooo/. by questionable dealings on the Stock Exchange, would it 
be any answer to a charge of dishonesty to reply that the money 
was laid out in masses for the soul of his mother? 

Dr. Cumming joins issue with us on two points. He says, 
first, that we represent him, in his character of an opponent to 
Romanism, as “ intolerant, bigoted, and proscriptive—neither 
competent nor conclusive,” &c. These are, no doubt, hard words ; 
and in the letter before us Dr. Cumming writes with so much 
candour and gentleness that we should be sorry to say ayes 
needlessly offensive tohim. But we cannot honest!y deny that the 
language which he uses does represent fairly enough our opinion of 
him as an opponent to Romanism. We think that he is intolerant, 
bigoted, and proscriptive—neither competent nor conclusive ; 
and it is due to him to tell him, in the simplest way, why we 
think him so. The words, of course, have a very wide and inde- 
finite meaning, and Dr. Cumming defends himself against the 
charge as follows :— 

I do not think I ever lost my temper on any occasion. Nature has given 
me a quiet temper, and grace has yet more improved it. In all the discussions 
Ihave had on Romish errors and with Romish doctors and cardinals and 
priests, I do not recollect ever having made use of personal invective, or violent 
and exaggerated language. 

No one can read Dr. Cumming’s letter without being quite 
ready to admit that, however he came by it, he certainly has 
‘rnd of good humour ; and we have no wish to charge him with 

aving treated his opponents with personal discourtesy. But 
this is perfectly consistent with intense intolerance; and we think 
that, notwithstanding his good nature, he is intensely intolerant, 
and that his attitude towards Romanism sets this quality in the 
plainest light. We shall not, we hope, be suspected of ~~ | ar- 
ticular sympathy with Roman Catholics. e agree with Dr. 
Cumming in thinking very ill of Popery ; but there is a very wide 
difference between our position and his. We think that doctrines 
which are professed by an immense proportion of the Christian 
world—which, as a matter of historical fact, have been embraced 
by many of the greatest men that ever lived, and which have been 
embodied in an institution so powerful and durable as the Roman 
CatholicChurch—involve questions of great depth and importance, 
We further think that, however false Roman Catholic doctrines 
may be, their falsehood can only be shown by considerations of 
a profound, and, above all, of a measured and temperate cha- 
racter; and that the reiterated and vehement assertion of their 
falsehood, supported only by those popular and shallow 
arguments which are capable of being submitted to an 
excited assembly, is intolerant in the worst sense of the word. 
Intolerance does not necessarily imply a wish to subject 
persons holding certain opinions to legal punishment. In the 
present state of society, it shows itself far more often in attackin 
opinions than in attacking persons. Dr. Cumming and his schoo 
seem to think that it is impossible to assail a false opinion in 
an intolerant manner, and that they are able to draw a broad 
distinction between attacking an opinion and attacking those 
who hold it—so that it is possible to combine any amount of 
violent language about Romanism with “ a love great in propor- 
tion to their danger” for Romanists. We consider this one of 
the most dangerous, as it is one of the commonest, of fallacies. 
Intolerance consists in keeping the mind in an aggressive atti- 
tude. There are many things of which it is quite right to be 
intolerant. The law is intolerant of crime—every good man is 
intolerant of his own faults—the English nation was intolerant of 
the attacks of Russia on Turkey—and in the same way Dr. Cum- 
ming and many others are intolerant of Roman Catholic opinions. 
They are always assailing them, always rebuking, always expos- 
ing them. What we say is, that this is unwise and unchristian. 
Suppose the Roman Catholics to be as wrong as you please, it 
does not follow that it is right to make them the constant objects 
of attack—you must go on to show that some good effect is pro- 
duced by attacking them. They are certainly not further wrong 
than the heathens in India; but would it be a wise or a Chris- 
tian thing to pass a lifetime in reviling the falsehood or the impu- 
rities of the Hindoos? "What should we have thought of the 
patriotism of a man who, during the last war, had constantly occu- 
pied himself in holding public meetings, in which, with every kind 
of personal consideration for concrete Russians, he denounced in 
the most glowing language the abstract Russian—offering, amidst 
the frantic cheers of the crowd, to argue the case with any beloved 
Russian brother who might be inclined to enter upon the dis- 
cussion? Or suppose a man had a scolding wife—what should 
we think of his discretion if he passed his time in reading 
her lectures of the most piquant kind on the blessings of 
good temper in married life, always ending by declaring 
that he did not mean to allude to her personally? When 
we say that Dr. Cumming is intolerant, we mean—to use some of 
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disabuse Roman Catholics of their errors,” by denouncing them, 
as holders of absurd and noxious opinions, to a set of women, 
children, shopboys, and others, who are totally incapable of really 
entering into the questions at issue. 

It is a juggle of words to talk of attacking opinions, and not 
men. ‘To say that an opinion is foolish is a mere figure of speech, 
which means that those who believe it are foolish. There are 
many occasions on which it is right to say this, because there 
are many occasions on which it is right to attack individuals. 
But to do so is to take a step of oe importance. If 
Dr. Cumming would remember that, when he attacks opinions, 
he attacks those who hold them, he would perhaps act 
somewhat differently. The distinction which he and his 
school draw between two operations which imply each other, 
is just one of those refinements which are fatal to morality, 
and which gave so unpleasant a reputation to the casuistry of 
the Jesuits. The tone and circumstances of Dr. Cumming’s 
controversies give them their distinctive character of bigotry. 
A man might hold all his opinions about Popery and yet 
be neither bigoted nor intolerant; for he might keep them to 
himself, or only express them as occasion required, with modesty 
and reserve. But it appears to us to be one of the gravest 
offences which a man can commit against charity and modesty 
to exert all his energy in exciting furious sectarian animosity 
against the opinions, however false, of any body of men whatever, in 
the minds of large and necessarily very mixed audiences. It 
would be quite possible to treat even Mormonism or Atheism in a 
manner thoroughly bigoted and intolerant. It is our firm con- 
viction that the furious violence, or, as Dr. Cumming calls it, the 
*‘emphasis,” of the denunciations which he and others like him 
gow forth against Popery, does more to produce a feeling in 
avour of that creed amongst the young, the generous, and the 
sensitive, than almost any other influence at work in the present 
day. We also think that such controversialists most justly earn the 
title of “proscriptive,” by the savage passions which they excite 
amongst those who are naturally fierce and narrow-minded. The 
fruits of the Spirit are love, peace, gentleness ; but the fruits of 
this kind of teaching are hatred, strife, and furious bitterness— 
7 disgraceful, as it seems to us, to the whole community, 
and diametrically opposed, not only to the spirit of Christianity, 
but to that straightforward and generous candour 
which ought to be characteristic of Englishmen. 

Dr. Cumming tells us that he finds that his way of writing 
about Roman Catholics “does not in the least poison or impair” 
his “ Christian affections.” Of course, he knows best. We must 
say that we could not habitually denounce all a man’s most sacred 
and characteristic opinions without feeling some disapproval of 
the man himself. We cannot deny, for example, that we tho- 
roughly disapprove of Dr. Cumming; but he, no doubt, is 
differently constituted from ourselves. Some men have Mithri- 
datic constitutions, and thrive upon poison; and we are bound 
to believe, as Dr. Cumming says so, that all that he says about 
Romanists only endears them to each other. Ordinary observers 
would hardly say, of the Tablet and the Record, ‘ See how these 
Christians love each other!” By placing due emphasis on the 
“how,” or the “these,” we may perhaps be able to do so in 
future. 

We also consider Dr. Cumming an incompetent and incon- 
clusive debater on these matters. He tells us that he has passed 
fifteen years (and certainly it is not more time than was wanted) 
in studying “the Fathers in the original Greek and Latin,” and 
in “exploring with intense energy” various books—amongst 
others the whole Corpus juris Canonici, which contains about 
six thousand folio pases, in double column. We are glad to hear 
it; but we can only say that we judge of people by their works, 
and when we find a man, deeply versed in Greek and Latin, 
telling us that “unpolite” means “living out of the city”—that 
the ancients did not use yevea in the sense of a generation of 
thirty years—that Sebastopol ought to be spelt Sebasteapol, 
because it means the venerable city—and that _enllien is derived 
from Sarah—we feel as little doubt about his ‘ competence ” as 
we should about the scholarship of a boy who, after telling us 
that he had read the whole body of the classics at school, 
should go on to say that the perfects of amo and moneo were 
amui and monavi. 

Dr. Cumming thinks we do him injustice in his character as a 
writer on unfulfilled prophecy, as to which he says that his views 
are substantially those of Mede, Newton, Elliott, Faber, and the 
present Bishops of Carlisle and Ripon. We have never denied 
that this may be the case. Indeed, we have insisted as strongly as 
he could wish on the fact, which we deem well worthy of attentive 
observation, that such views as his are ‘not unacceptable to those 
who have mitres in their gift ;” but though we do not share in Dr. 

Cumming’s national repugnance to prelacy, we cannot admit that 
the circumstance that particular opinions are patronized by the 
Bishops of Carlisle and Ripon is conclusive evidence of their 
wisdom. Indeed, we think we have read, in the works of 
authors of nearly equal authority with himself, intimations 
that the fact that all men speak well of a doctrine, and that 
the world loves those who hold it, is, to say the least, consistent 
with the existence of serious objections to its reception. Dr. 
Cumming’s opinions, we fully admit, combine respectability 
with solemnity. We cannot deny that many very rich people 
are of his way of thinking; and if purple and fine linen, 
sumptuous fare and silver slippers, are to settle the question 
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between us, there can be no doubt that he is right, and that 
we are wrong. We repeat what we said in our review of hig 
books :-—‘* We are far from wishing to express any opinion against 
the theory of unfulfilled prophecy.” Our view on the question ig 
wpe d simple. It is that the study of prophecy must always 
e to the last degree difficult, whilst the conclusions arrived at 
must always be matter of conjecture and uncertainty—that, on 
the other hand, there is no subject on which so many 
and ignorant superstitions have prevailed—and that, for ‘both 
these reasons, the subject is peculiarly unfitted for popular 
lectures which attempt only to place before the hearers pie. 
turesque and exciting guesses at futurity. Indeed, Dr. Cum. 
ming’s expressions condemn himself. He says :—‘Speaking on 
unfulfilled prophecy, you will find I have invariably admitted that 
in such difficult and delicate interpretations I may be wrong,” 
Surely this consideration ought to shut his mouth. Nothing but 
the certainty that he is right can justify a man in teachi 
ignorant people to look upon the or — events of nature ag 
omens and portents. Dr. Cumming would probably not lecture 
Sunday-school children on predestination and reprobation. It 
seems to us quite as objectionable to lecture the Christian Young 
Men’s Association, and kindred bodies, on the Signs of the Times, 
or the End ofthe World. We cannot retract or qualify what we 
have formerly said on this head. We think that there is a grave 
moral delinquency in creating a sort of panic onsuch subjects, when 
the person who does so has only conjecture to go upon—and when, 
moreover, he has taken so little pains to inform himself on the 
subject of which he speaks as to make an important argument 
turn on the allegation that Bagdad is on the Euphrates, when it 
is in fact on the Tigris, and to found conjectures about the 
identity of Sebastopol with Armageddon on the assumption that 
the city was founded and named by the ancient Greeks. Still less 
can we retract what we said about the relation between Mr, 
Elliott’s Hore Apocalyptice and Dr. Cumming’s Apocalyptic 
Sketches. We still say that the one is an unauthorized abridg. 
ment of the other, published for the author’s profit and reputa- 
tion, though we willingly admit that the profits were spent on the 
repairs of the church in which he officiates. To compare the 
Apocalyptic Sketches to Maclaurin’s Account of Sir Isaac New. 
ton’s Discoveries is, we think, mere trifling. Maclaurin’s book 
claims to be no more than it really is. The title is conclusive 
evidence of this. If Dr. Cumming’s book had been entitled “ An 
Abridgment of Mr. Elliott’s Hore Apocalyptice,” and if it had 
been published by Mr. Elliott’s authority, we should not have 
had a word to say; but it is written throughout as if it were 
original. Mr. Elliott’s book is referred to as one of several 
authorities. His references are quoted independently, and not 
as references to Mr. Elliott; and, in fact, a reader id had not 
seen Mr. Elliott's book would never suppose that Dr. Cumming’s 
work was nothing more than a serics of extracts from it, con- 
nected by matter of his own. How does this resemble the case 
of an author who assumes the conclusions of an earlier writer a8 
the foundation of his own subsequent and independent investiga 
tions? Dr. Cumming’s book contains no independent investiga: 
tions whatever. It is a mere abridgment, reproducing language, 
illustrations, and references—even references to the Bible- 
without any specific acknowledgment of the real character of 
the work. 

We beg to assure Dr. Cumming that we have no wish to cause 
him needless pain or injury. We have attacked him because we 
believe his influence to be very pernicious in the ways which we 
have stated; but that is our only ground of complaint against 
him. His ietter to us is courteous and fair enough, and we have 
done our best to answer him ina similar tone. We will only 
say, in conclusion, that we should be hard to please if we were 
not satisfied with the tone of his letter, but we cannot quite re 
press a regret that it should be exceptional. If he had written 
and spoken with the same calmness and moderation about 
subjects of far greater importance, he would never have had occa- 
sion to address us atall. Surely it is a bad @mpliment to Exeter 
Hall and the Christian Young Men to supply them with diet 8 
much more pungent than that which he considers fit for the 
Editor of the Saturday Review. 


CURRENT LEGISLATION. 
MEX of all sides and shades of politics are agreed that the 


contrivance of some systematic machinery for law reform 
is indispensable, if the reform is to be satisfactory and perma 
nent. The deficiencies of certain portions of the English law are 
so obvious, that it seems as if a little good common-sense must set 
everything right. But directly the man of common-sense begins 
to work, 4 finds himself beset with difficulties. He does not 
know how far his improvement will go, what will be its remote 
consequences, how much old law it upsets, what the judges 
do with it, and still less has he any notion how he ought to ex 
press its pronouns, whether in English or in that curious tradi- 
tional Janguage current in Acts of Parliament which is neither 
intelligible to laymen nor technically correct. i when 
he is met by another common-sense reformer with a different 
lan, he has not much to say for his own; and the common-sens¢ 
isteners are utterly bewildered, and are rendered desperate 
finding that, although they wish to pass measures of reform, 
there is no one to settle what reform means, or what would be 
its consequences, or how it should be expressed. Every one ® 
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the House of Commons was therefore very glad on Thursday 
night to acquiesce in the proposal that some one man or set of 
men should be specially appointed to help the Legislative body 
jn its legal discussions, and superintend the general course of 
legal improvement. We do not wish to enter into the difficult 
question of the best manner of arranging this legal machinery, 
or to decide whether the powers of existing functionaries should 
be increased, or a new functionary appointed. Whichever plan 
js adopted, great care will be required in limiting and assigning 
the sphere over which the responsible Minister is to preside ; 
but so far as he would act as an adviser to Parliament, in ex- 
pressing and arranging current legislation, his duties are tole- 
rably clear. This portion of the subject has been ably treated in 
a Report, published last Session, by the Commissioners for Con- 
solidating the Statute Law; and it is to the contents of this 
Report that we now wish to invite the attention of onr readers, 

The chief duties of an officer acting as such an adviser to 
Parliament would be two. He would have to check those 
errors which creep into our legislation from the nature and 
customs of the deliberative assemblies that pass our laws, and 
he would have to guard against those defects and obscurities 
which spring from our system of legal language. The framers 
of the Report point out that much of the present confused 
and unsatisfactory state of the statute-book is attributable 
to the machinery through which it has come to be law. A 
member introduces a bill, and in nine cases out of ten he is not 
aware of, or is indifferent to, the extent to which his proposed 
measure will affect other branches of the law—or he is not aware of 
the exact siate of the law with which he proposes to deal—or 
he omits to state distinctly to what extent the new measure is 
intended to repeal or to supersede the existing law. ‘‘ Again,” 
the Report continues, “when an evil is felt, the remedy 
is usually applied only to the particular case in which the incon- 
venience has been perceived, instead of amending generally the 
error or defect which has produced the result complained of. 
Perhaps, however, the chief cause of confusion is the way in 
which hasty and inconsistent amendments, ill-assorting with the 
rest of the measure, are made while the Bill is going through com- 
nittee. The proposers of these amendments have often | their 
own objects in view, and do not consider how far they will affect 
other parts of the measure itself. The promoter of the Bill too 
frequently assents to alterations and changes which he does not 

prove, for the sake of averting a protracted opposition; and 
thus the Bill often comes out of committee in such a form as to 
justify the expression of Lord Tenterden, that, ‘though the 

gislature cannot be deemed inops consilii, yet we may lament 
to find it magnas inter opes inops.’” 

The very scheme of consolidation of the statute law seems to 
make a constant and careful revision of current legislation in- 
dispensable, or the labour of the consolidators would be thrown 
away. “ Unless,” say the Commissioners, “legislation be well 
watched, even consolidated statutes, however well drawn, may 
lose altogether their simplicity and completeness by amendments 
and alterations incautiously introduced in their passage through 
Parliament.” And, even when once passed, they would be sub- 
ject to frequent, often unintentional, alteration in subsequent 
sessions. ‘* New accumulations of partially repealed acts, pro- 
bably also of conflicting provisions, would be heaped together, 
one upon another, and the great evil which we desire to redress 
cull pow as fast as we were able to remove it.” 

The want of classification of what are called Public General 
statutes, is also an evil that makes itself felt more and more, 
and it would be the task of the advising officer to see that the 
acts of each session were classified under more proper heads, to 
be determined on by a careful examination of the existing statute- 
book. Many of these statutes are only in name Public Acts at 

. An act, for instance, to authorize the sale of the Excise 
Office in Broad-street is not a public act, and is only called so 
because the thing affected is public property. Many acts are of a 
purely transitory character, as, for example, the Appropriation Act, 
passed at the end of every session, to direct to what purposes all 
the public revenue of the year not previously appropriated shall 
be applied. “ When the Treasury and Bategur bale issued the 
Money in accordance with the directions of an Appropriation Act, 

statute is as a cheque on a banker that has been paid.” 

h acts are not properly laws—they are but directions for the 
performance of one particular act. Laws, properly so called, 
seem to fall naturally into certain great masses. There are those, 
for instance, which relate to the armed forces of the Crown— 
and there are the acts relating to our fiscal and financial system. 
: make up the great bulk of the annual statute-book, and, 
ifplaced apart, the remainder would go into a moderate compass. 
Private publishers do already what it is now proposed that the 

slature should do for itself—print the small portion of the 
statute-book which the mass of the community have to deal 
with, omitting the large portion, which only concerns a few; but 
it would be much more satisfactory if the selection were made 
by a competent authority. 

The legal adviser of the Legislature would also have to guard 

t all the evils which derive their origin from the character 

the language adopted in Acts of Parliament. This language 
some of its faults in common with all forms of English 
expression, but it has also faults peculiar to the statute-book. 
hong these may be mentioned short titles to acts, interpre- 
clauses, and consolidation clauses. These are merely 


devices of a timid or indolent draftsman to save trouble and guard 
against mistakes. But they have, perhaps, been encouraged to some 
extent by the judges, who do not like to look beyond the four cor- 
ners of the act before them, and are disposed to allow discussions 
as to the meaning, — or probable, of every word of every 
clause. Study, and care, the influence of a single mind, and in 
the course of time the traditions of an office, will teach the re- 
sponsible adviser how to express himself, without having re- 
course to such rude contrivances. But a more serious diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that many of the most fundamental 
terms of English law have an historical, not a philosophical, 
significance. It would, for instance, be a great convenience if the 
Legislature coulduse aword that should embrace the soil itself,and 
the rights of enjoyingthe soil. “‘ Hereditaments” doesexpress both, 
but it is not a word ordinarily understood, and it has a primary 
reference to a very accidental attribute of the things it includes— 
namely, that after a man’s death those things go to his heir-at- 
law. Accordingly, in existing Acts of Parliament, the word used 
in the body of the statute is “lands,” and we are told in the 
interpretation clause that lands includes hereditaments—that is, 
that the part includes the whole, the advantage being that lands 
conveys some meaning, but “ hereditaments’ would have con- 
veyed none. At present, and for many years to come, this difli- 
culty, lying so deep in our language as it does, cannot be over- 
come ; but time and the increased study of jurisprudence will 
gradually familiarize the public with the terms of a more exact 
and expressive vocab ; and meanwhile the existence of a 
responsible controller of legislative expression ought greatly to 
facilitate the process. 


DARK JUDGES. 


M® LOCKE, naturally anxious about engineering matters, 
asked the Minister of Works, on Tuesday night, what were 
his intentions respecting Westminster Bridge. Sir Benjamin Hall 
—no less anxious about his great competition for the Public Offices 
—diverged into the history of the future exhibition of the designs 
in Westminster Hall, and the number of copies of the conditions 
which had been issued to architects. This was very right upon his 
part. Although the public has heard these facts over and over 
again, they can, in the interests of public convenience, art, and 
metropolitan improvement, bear another repetition. But there is 
one still unexplained question vitally connected with the affair, 
about which the best friends of the scheme have long and pain- 
fully been expecting information from Sir Benjamin Hall; and 
on this point not even the douce violence of Mr. Locke's in- 
qniry extracted any statement from our otherwise communicative 

inister. This question is, Quis judicabit? Never, we venture 
to assert, has such a competition—so extensive in its require- 
ments, so munificent in its prizes—been inaugurated, without the 
public and the competitors receiving the guarantee to which both 
are alike entitled, of competent judges, previously named. This 
neglect, or rather refusal, is absolutely unprecedented—wholly 
indefensible. It is unfair to the competitors, and less than 
respectful to the misera contribuens plebs, our tax-paying 
nation. Precedent or it cannot be found. The uncertainty of 
the circuits of the judges of the land bears with it no analogy. 
The judges of the land have to apply existing enactments ac- 
cording to a uniform and acknowledged principle. The judges 
of the competition will have to select principles for themselves 
out of the many conflicting architectural theories now afloat ; 
and it is upon their assumed competence so to do, as shown from 
their antecedents, that the professional and the general public 
will pronounce for or against the choice. 

It may be urged that the selection of judges would bias the 
style of the competitors—that they ont be tempted to design 
not up to their own ideal, but up to the published or the — 
yeaa of the arbiters. This excuse is a simple ae 

f the adjudication rested in the hands of a dictator, there might 
be some colour for the assertion. But, of course, the judges will 
form a board; and if they are men of any mark, they will pretty 
assuredly have committed themselves to a sufficient variety of 
opinion to neutralize each other’s crotchets, and to leave each 
architect free and independent to do the best according to his 
own opinion of artistic right and wrong. But if the judges are 
not named—if the competitor is not even sure that they will be 
men of discernment—he is thrown back upon designing to tickle 
the eye of the undiscriminating million, and to create a bias in 
his favour, which may prove too strong for the judgment of the 
board, even if commen of men competent in themselves to form 
asound opinion. This official reticence is, in short, a direct en- 
couragement given to flashy, meretricious designing, over sober, 
practical, and scientific architecture. It is as little fair to the 
coming judges as to the competitors themselves. 

At Lille, the exhibition came first—in the more recent compe- 
tition for the Memorial Church at Constantinople, the judges 
decided first, and are now awaiting (in reliance on their own 
judgment) public criticism; but in both those cases the judges 
were an antecedently existing body, created in and by the pub- 
lished instructions to architects, with which they were all along 
identified, and in framing which they probably had a hand. 
So constituted, the arbitrators felt, we have little doubt, both 
confidence and interest in their work. They and it began 
together, and they had the right, therefore, not only to hold and 
publish their own opinion, but to call on the public to respect it. 
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In the present instance, there is no such identification of judges 
and adjudication. There will either be an eminent and compe- 
tent board, and then the question will arise, why should the 
Government not have used their lights in the framing of its 
instructions not less than in testing the fulfilment of them, or 
else the body will be one of patent inefficiency, and the comment 
will then be, how can you venture to confide such a trust to such 
men? But, in neither case will the judges be masters of their 
work, with which they will have become only incidentally and 
recently connected. That the system which we uphold was the 
one acted on in the competition for the Houses of Parliament, 
under Sir Robert Peel, is so well known that we do not expatiate 
upon this memorable precedent. In this case, likewise, the ad- 
judication took place privately before the exhibition. 

The advantages of an antecedent nomination having been 
sacrificed, the best that Sir Benjamin Hall can now do is, with as 
much speed as possible, to name such a body of judges as shall 
demonstrate to the thinking world that the decision is to be 
arrived at upon the real merits of the competing designs, aided 
by that free criticism which competent men are sure to utier, and 
not by the breath of popular and ignorant favouritism, as gathered 
through the antecedent exhibition. We are, we have reason to 
know, speaking the opinion of architects whose feelings and judg- 
ment are most awake, when we say that the tribunal ought to be 
composed exclusively of amateurs. Professional clique and profes- 
sional mannerism are alike and necessarily inherent in the best of 
architects. Both of them follow from the conscientious study of 
style, and without them the science would sink into dull and heart- 
less uniformity. But both alike blunt the judicial instinct, and 
render architects the worst judges of their brethren’s productions. 
No doubt, practical questions must weigh in the decision; but 
these are best handled, not by architect-judges, but by surveyor- 
assessors, who shall have no vote at all, nor any right of voice on 
any matter of taste, but simply solve, as surveyors only can, those 
considerations of expense, durability, and so forth, the infrac- 
tion of which would render the most majestic design a delusive 
mirage. The most refined and high-minded architect, while, 
in proportion to his nobility of tone, desiring to live in perfect 
amity with his co-equal professional brethren, must, in the same de- 
gree, shrink from the necessity of having to admit, pro hdc vice, 
his confrére as his judge—that confrére upon whose designs he 
may himself be a as judge at the next competition of 
art—perhaps fighting him in it hand to hand. ‘The case is 
like that now defunct tribunal, the Court of Delegates, 
in which the judges were advocates to whom the judicial office 
was only delegated for the occasion, and which, as we need 
hardly say, only existed to prove its own incompetency. Upon 
the existence in England of a body of architectural amateurs 
competent, with surveying assessorship, to form the tribunal, 
we will not expatiate. Twenty-two years ago, when that body 
was of much smaller dimensions and more limited acquirements, 
there was no difficulty in finding adjudicators for the new 
Houses of Parliament. The same considerations govern that 
other great competition which the Government has created for 
the Wellington Monument. In this case, we fear that the refusal 
to name the judges will be found to have the worst effect upon 
its practical success, and that very few artists of the first reputa- 
tion will be found to have entered the lists. 

In conclusion, we trust that, as no style is prescribed for the new 
Public Offices, all styles will meet with impartial justice, according 
as the authors of the different designs make proof of their capa- 
bilities. We are the more anxious to press this point, as we 
fancy that we trace in some quarters what rather resembles a 
foregone conclusion in favour of Classical or Italian. The recol- 
lection of Inigo Jones’s contemplated Palace of Whitehall helps, 
we believe, the idea; and undoubtedly the great expense which 
the Palace of Westminster has been to the nation has made 
some persons timid of Gothic. But that expense is no essential 
part of Gothic. It arose, in the first place, from the comparative 
rawness to Gothic of our architects of near a quarter of a century 
back, and, in the second place, from the adoption, consequent 
on that rawness, of the most efflorescent and extravagant de- 
velopment of a style which really shone with more true gran- 
deur in its earlier and simpler types. There, however, stands 
that Palace of Westminster, a building beautiful in itself (even 
if the beauty be bought too dearly), and there stands West- 
minster Abbey also, a specimen of the earlier and simpler and 
more grand Gothic. There stands, on the other hand, White- 
hall Chapel, a small structure, but one of the finest examples of 
revived Classical in England. But if the proximity of this com- 
paratively small edifice is to influence the style of the new con- 
struction—surely, by the same law of matching, the far larger 
and more imposing masses of the Palace of Westminster and 
Westminster Abbey should be allowed their due influence. If 
Classical had been ordered exclusively—as Gothic and Eliza- 
bethan were exclusively ordered, for the Houses of Parliament— 
nothing could have been said, except in the way of criticism. 

Some persons would have liked, others would have disliked, the 
restriction. But the latter category of architects would have had 
no alternative but to abstain from the competition or enter it 
against the grain. No such limitation, however, exists in the 
erst case, and we therefore claim, in the interest of fair dealing 

etween man and man, that a clear stage be given and equal favour 
shown to all the conceptions of all the competitors, in whatever 
style they mayjudge it most expedient to clothe their projects. To 


invite the toil and talent of men equally eminent in two schools, 
and then to throw aside the productions of one entire class, 
would be to act unworthily of a great people bent upon a great 
national achievement. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS MARE’S-NESTING. 


ty was a gala day for the House of Commons. On 
Monday there was nothing but a discussion on the best 
securities for life and property; and the audience hardly consisted 
of more than those gentlemen who intended to speak, the Govern. 
ment and Opposition leaders, and Mr. Spooner—who, havin 
attended Protestant meetings for half a century, is warran 
bore-proof, and sits through every debate. But on Tuesday, 
there was that green oasis in the desert of legislation—that dainty 
morsel in the sessional banquet—a personal explanation, which, 
in Mr. Disraeli’s hands, was pretty sure to include also a personal 
attack. The House mustered in force. All the leaders of all the 

arties were there—Ministers and their backers, warm with “ the 
lively sense of anticipated favours”—the Opposition chiefs and 
those who were their backers—the mutinous squires, whose single 
tie to Mr. Disraeli is their hatred of Mr. Gladstone—the “ bench 
of talents,” where Manchester is linked to Oxford in the common 
dilemma of supporting a Government which they detest, where 
the wolf lies down with the lamb, and Mr. Robert Phillimore 
sits between Mr. Cobden and Mr. Milner Gibson—and the troops 
of Free Lances, who almost form a majority in the House, 
and whose fickle allegiance is the nightmare of the whips. 

The galleries, too, were full. There was Lord Derby, evidently 
not without a sense of the ridiculous position into which his 
colleague’s excessive taste for startling dramatic situations had 
led him. There was Lord Eglintoun, with that unruffled 
serenity which, under the most adverse circumstances, never 
deserts him, and which Prince Talleyrand himself might have 
envied. There was Lord Stanhope, with a full sense of the 
historic import of the conjuncture, but with a strong tendency 
to go to sleep. And there was that now well-known statesman, 
the Marquis of Bath, in a pair of pink gloves. All were in rapt 
attention, such as has scarcely been seen since the last Layard. 
bait. But, unhappily, Mr. Disraeli has of late years discovered 
a narcotic for the most resolute attention. His novels first 
opened to him a path to fame; but that he was ever a novelist is 
the most unfortunate thing for his career as a politician. Judging, 
we presume, from his opponents, he thinks it absolutely neces 
sary to his character as a statesman to be generally dull; and 
his efforts in this direction have been so portentously sue- 
cessful that he is considered almost as great a bore as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. On the present occa- 
sion, he was not wanting to this sinister reputation. He began 
with a weary rigmarole, touching his success in some debate 
which took place eight years ago. He proceeded to recite the 
object of his charges against the Government, then the motive 
which dictated them, then the nature of them, then the nature of 
the Government rejoinder, and then the terms in which it had 
been couched—and all this with an iteration and a reiteration 
which could only have been excused in a village schoolmaster 
lecturing a form of ploughboys. After the narcotic had been 
applied for about half an hour it began to tell. The members 
of note put on that look of helpless wretchedness which men 
generally wear at a charity dinner. The profanum vulgus began 
to talk, and some to murmur, and some even to call out ‘‘ Ques- 
tion.” The lines of care deepened on Lord Derby’s brow, Lord 
Stanhope was fast asleep, Lord Eglintoun still looked imper- 
turbably polite, and Lord Bath as intellectual as usual. The 
House was reduced to the amusement of laughing at the solitary 
sonorous cheers with which the single voice of Mr. Bowyer con- 
tinued to encourage the censor of our Italian policy. At last, 
the weary preamble was over, and the actual “ explanation” 
commenced. The sole fact which Mr. Disraeli added to his former 
statement was a contradiction of it. On the first night of the 
session, he had alleged that the Secret Treaty had been 
executed during the Ministry of Lord Palmerston. He now gave 
the date—Dec. 22, 1854—before Lord Palmerston’s Government 
was formed. Besides this addition, his explanation was a barren 
reiteration of his previous allegations, without any sort of prodl, 
beyond a challenge to print all the correspondence in the archives 
of Downing-street, during December, 1854. 

Whoever duped Mr. Disraeli into believing this fable was, in 
addition to the moral qualifications evinced by the exploit, a very 
blundering artist. If he had selected any date later than 1854, 
Mr. Disraeli might have relinquished the discussion, pitting 
own assertion against that of the Prime Minister, and, on 
strength of the traditional mendacity of Governments, leaving & 
film of doubt over the real solution of the contradiction. But, 
by placing his myth in the days of the Aberdeen Government, 
he enabled Lord Palmerston to appeal to his “ right honourable 
friends” who sat by him then, but love him not now, and who, by 
their eloquent silence, endorsed the assertions of the Premier. 
Lord Palmerston’s refutation seemed overwhelming. There 
been a convention, which, after all, he said, was never signed, an 
which was limited entirely toa promise on the part of Francé 
to abstain from offensive operations against Lombardy, in case 
Austria should withdraw her troops from Italy to aid the allies 
in the Crimea. His speech was, like all his speeches, short enough 
to be effective. He sat down in triumph ; and Major Reeds 
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to slay the Income-tax. The apparition scattered the pleasure- 
loving legislators like chaff before the wind. In two minutes, 
the House was reduced to that knot of all-enduring habitués to 
whom is practically left the business of the nation. 
But the drama was not over yet—perhaps it is not over now. 
On Thursday, the House was gayer still. It began by enjoying a 
r of an hour’s laugh at the strange gesticulations of a post- 
randial artist—kept by the Government apparently for the low 
comedy parts—and at the comical comments which he gave on 
his Birmingham buffoonery. As soon as he had retired to more 
fitting obscurity behind the Speaker’s chair, Lord Palmerston 
eame forward, and oe announced that the “ military con- 
vention” had been signed. What, on the first night of the 
session, was dismissed parenthetically as ‘“‘ communications,” 
on Tuesday became an unsigned convention, on Thursday a 
signed convention. Lord Palmerston’s drawn face, hurried 
manner, and loss of temper, showed how keenly he felt the dis- 
advantage of the retractation. His adversaries felt it too, for 
they received him with a perfect roar of ironical cheering. 
The disadvantage was, however, more apparent than real; for 
the marrow of Mr. Disraeli’s original charge lay in the exist- 
ence of a permanent guarantee, not in the nature of the 
instrument by which it was conveyed. But the Opposition, 
by apparent exultation, gave the best colour they could to their 
assumed triumph. Some sharp sparring followed, echoed by 
savage cheers and counter cheers. Mutual interruptions, flat 
contradictions, interjected with scant courtesy of tone or manner, 
showed that both leaders were smarting under the discredit of 
their respective blunders. But the Speaker, who has no taste 
for these disrespectable scenes, put a stop to the fray at the first 
available opening, by hastily calling on Mr. Napier, whose name 
stood first on the paper; and that amiable man, whose deafness 
enables him to go on with unflagging spirit, no matter how loud 
his auditors may talk, at once plunged into an elaborate dis- 
quisition on the English law, which speedily sent the excited 
wultitude to their dinners. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


At the last meeting of this Society, a paper was read by 
Mr. William Crookes, on the Photography of the Moon. 
The subject of lunar photography has engaged the attention 
of scientific men almost from the first announcement of the 
possibility of fixing images in the camera. Owing, however, to 
the extreme difficulty of satisfying all the conditions of the 
problem to be solved, there are few good photographs of the 
moon yet in existence. It was the author's good fortune, in the 
autumn of 1855, to obtain several excellent pictures of this kind, 
and these form the starting point of the work which, by the 
assistance of a grant from the Donation Fund of the Royal 
Society, Mr. Crookes has been since pursuing. 

The telescope in which the lunar pictures were taken is the 
magnificent equatorial at the Liverpool Observatory. This, with 
all the other resources of the establishment, were placed at the 
author's disposal. The mounting of the equatorial is unique. 
The polar axis and telescope together weigh about five tons; and 
while all the parts are so truly and smoothly fitted that the enor- 
mous mass is moved equatorially by means of a small water-mill, 
with such perfect accuracy that a star viewed through it appears 
eat talionaey, its firmness is such that a hard blow struck 
against the side produces a scarcely perceptible momentary de- 
flection. The object-glass is eight inches in diameter, and has a 
reduced focus of 12°5 feet; the diameter of the moon’s image in 
this focus is about 1°35 inch. 

The apouinne being removed, the body of a small camera was 
attached in its place, so that the moon’s image might fall upon 
the ground glass or sensitive film in the usual manner. 

umerous experiments showed that the plate required to be 
ge at a distance of o°8 inch beyond the optical focus. As 

t. Hartnup, the Director of the Liverpool Observatory, 
had not succeeded in obtaining a good negative at all, and not 
even a positive with a less exposure than from thirty to sixty 
seconds—while the author succeeded in obtaining dense nega- 
tives in about four seconds, with the temperature of the room 

low freezing, and the moon at a considerable distance 

the meridian—he considers his success due to the 
oe purity of the chemical materials which he employed. 
¢ clockwork movement only was sufficient to follow the moon 
approximately when on the meridian; but as the pictures were 
nearly all taken when she was some distance past the meridian, 
and when consequently the declination and atmospheric refrac- 
- were changing rapidly, it was necessary, notwithstanding 
the short time required to take the pictures, to correct for the 
imperfect motion of the telescope. ‘This was done by means of 
slow motion screws attached to the right ascension and decli- 
nation circles, which are each four feet in diameter. 
Th © modus operandi of taking the picture was as follows :— 
} ag telescope having been moved until the moon’s image was in 
po wage of the focussing-glass, the water-mill was turned on, 
mod = dark slide containing the sensitive collodion plate was 
stats tuted for the ground glass. Mr. Hartnup then took his 
er at the finder, and with a tangent-rod in each hand, by a 
of y and continuous movement kept the point of intersection 
€ cross-wires stationary on one spot on the moon’s surface. 
the motion was most perfectly neutralized, the author un- 


covered the sensitive plate at a given signal, and exposed it, 
counting the seconds by means of a loud-ticking chronometer. 
From the ease with which the cross-wires of the finder could be 
fixed on one point, the author believes that the moon’s image 
was as motionless on the collodion-plate as it would have been 
were it a terrestrial object. 

The negatives which he obtained were exquisitely beautiful, 
and so minute that he could not procure paper with a sufficiently 
fine surface whereon to print copies which would do them justice. 
It was evident that they would bear magnifying several dia- 
meters, and still remain sharply defined. To effect this a half- 
plate photographic combination of lenses, by Ross, was screwed 
the reverse way into a large sliding camera body, ten inches high 
and eleven inches wide, and capable of sliding from eighteen 
inches to three feet. Preliminary trials showed that there was no 
use in magnifying the small pictures more than twenty times, as, 
beyond this, the individual parts begin to get confused and in- 
distinct. Although the process seems very simple, it is impos- 
sible to estimate the difficulties which the author had to over- 
come before he arrived at the beautiful result which he laid 
before the Society. The double copying had a tendency to 
slightly exaggerate the effect of light and shade, and this could 
only be obviated by exposing the plates for such a time that, 
with the feeble light at the author’s command, it was verging on 
decomposition. He doubts, however, if much better photo- 
graphs of our satellite can be taken by the method he has 
pursued. The future of lunar photography lies in another 
direction. ‘The image must not be sential on a sensitive ay 
and this copy submitted to an after process of magnifying. 
Defects quite imperceptible to the naked eye on the small nega- 
tives are expanded into great blotches when magnified. e 
magnifying must be conducted simultaneously with the photo- 
graphing, either by having the eye-piece on the telescope, or, 
better still, by having a proper arrangement of lenses to throw a 
magnified image of the moon at once on the collodion. The 
difficulty of want of light could not be any objection, as, supposing 
the enlarged image to be equal to those which Mr. Crookes has 
taken, that would be an increase of area of about twenty times; and 
consequently, 20 x 6 seconds or two minutes would represent the 
average time of exposure—a period which, even were it prolonged 
four or five times, would not be too severe a tax upon a steady 
and skilful hand and eye. 

The glass employed for taking the original negative of the 
moon is that known as “extra white colour patent plate”—that 
for the intermediate positives and large negatives, ordinary 
patent plate. Cleaning the surface, which is an operation of 
great importance, was thus performed. The glasses were 
dipped into and then well rubbed with a hot solution of caustic 
potassa; then, after being washed with water, they were trans- 
ferred to hot nitric acid (one part strong acid to three of water), 
where they were allowed to remain for about half-an-hour. 
After undergoing further cleaning processes, they were allowed 
to become perfectly dry, and were then polished. The soluble 
paper for the collodion was prepared in the following manner :— 
A mixture was made of— 

Commercial Nitrous Acid Sp. gr. 4 fluid oz. 
Ditto Nitric Acid . . & 
When the temperature of the mixture had cooled down to 
50° C., one sheet of filtering-paper, torn into small pieces, 
was completely immersed in the mixture, and allowed to remain 
therein for about half-an-hour. It was then thrown into a large 
pail of water, and the paper removed and placed in a sieve under 
arunning tap for a quarter of an hour. After washing in very 
dilute solution of ammonia, and then in plenty of water, the 
paper was pressed between the folds of a cloth, and then allowed 
to dry spontaneously in the air. The collodion was made with— 
Ether (Sp. gr. 725, previously freed from acid 
by rectification from dry caustie potassa) 5 fluid oz. 
Soluble Paper (dried at 100°C.) . So grains, 
The alcohol and ether were mixed together, and then the paper 
and iodide of cadmium were added. They dissolved in a few 
minutes with a little shaking. As soon as the solution was com- 
lete, it was allowed to stand for twenty-four hours, and then 
fralf of the clear supernatant fluid was decanted carefully into a 
clear well-stoppered bottle for use. The author believes that 
collodion prepared in this way will remain uniform from one 
year’s end to the other. 

The nitrate of silver bath was made by dissolving an ounce of 
crystallized nitrate of silver, perfectly pure and neutral, in two 
ounces of water—then, with constant stirring, adding a solution 
of four grains of iodide of cadmium in one ounce of water, and a 
quarter of an ounce of the above iodized collodion and water to 
make up the volume to ten ounces. This was allowed to stand 
for a few hours at a temperature of about 25° C., and then 
filtered from the undissolved iodide of silver and precipitated 
paper. A glass bath was used in preference to gutta-percha, 
Lolel to 30° C. The developing solution consisted of— 

We. cc nes 6 

This pee gy solution is very slow in its action, fifteen to 

twenty minutes being frequently required; but it ultimately 
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produces negatives of such vigour and freedom from stains, that 
the author greatly prefers it to that prepared by the usual 
formula. 

The fixing solution employed was the ordinary nearly satu- 
rated solution of hyposulphate of soda. After its employment, 
the pictures were well and carefully washed in warm water, 
dried before a fire, and, after scratching the description or name 
on a corner, varnished with the usual solution of amber in 
chloroform. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
Second Notice. 


IR CHARLES NAPIER assumed the command of the 
Northern District in the spring of 1839, and held it for two 
years. It was a time in which the character and the abilities of 
a general were certain to be severely tested. Large bodies of the 
people were starving, and a notion, partly —— and partly right, 
was widely spread—that a legislative change might afford a remedy 
for the prevalent suffering, and might be extorted by the displa 
of an armed force. Politically, Sir Charles Napier agreed with 
the malcontents, so far as their demands had a sound basis. He 
viewed Chartism very much as a sensible man of the pre- 
sent day, influenced neither by fear nor extravagant theories, 
would be inclined to regard it. But to view it in that light 
then was the sign of a mind at once courageous and sagacious. 
He regarded Whigs and Tories with equal, or nearly equal, dis- 
like, giving a slight preference to the latter, because, though not 
less misguided in opinion, they were supposed to make fewer 
mistakes in administration. He felt great sympathy with the 
Chartists, and wished that their peaceful efforts should succeed, so 
far as they were not directed to impossible aims widely apart 
from any improvement of the physical condition of the masses. 
But he was entirely opposed to the adoption of force, or to an 
attempt to override Parliament by intimidation, and was equally 
determined, as a soldier and as a politician, to put down anything 
like seditious or treasonable gatherings. In a man of less grasp 
of mind the conflict between a certain degree of sympathy for 
his opponents and a resolution to shed blood freely if it were 
necessary, might have clouded the judgment and blunted the 
will. But Charles Napier could at once think like a statesman 
and fight like a — of Wellington. The service which during 
those two years he rendered to this country was inestimable. A 
treating the Chartists as canaille, and anxious 
to show what gunpowder would do when exploded in behalf of 
the upper classes, would have infallibly provoked a civil war. 
On the other hand, any one but a general of the first order 
would have failed to make an insurrection impossible by such 
combinations and dispositions as those which enabled Napier to 
hold the Chartists in check without the loss of a pm life. 
To this great man England owed a debt, the exact character of 
which was such that the country was at the time necessarily 
ignorant that the debt existed. Sir Charles Napier prevented 
the occurrence of anything like a serious outbreak ; and those 
who passed smoothly through the danger could not tell all the 
resources of mind and character which were required to effect 
this. It is only as we read the pages of his journal that we learn 
how great was the peril, and with what consummate skill it was 
avoided. 

This journal throws considerable light on the history of the 
time. ‘The most important revelation is that of the cowardice, 
selfishness, and uselessness of the magistrates. Sir Charles 
Napier was constantly impressing on them that they had duties, 
that they must come forward, that they should be ready to de- 
fend their own property, and place themselves at the head of 
whatis called in f rance the party of order, or what may be better 
called the party of good citizens. But the magistrates, with a 
few bright exceptions, showed themselves quite unequal to their 
situation. Their view of a magistrate’s duty, office, and position, 
was that he should retire to his own house, and have two or three 
soldiers specially appointed to take care of him. Sir Charles 
Napier was constantly beset with applications for small detach- 
ments of troops, but he sternly refused. The secret of strength 
was, he pointed out, that the troops should be kept together in 
bodies large enough to act with effect, and sufficiently under the 
eye and control of their officers to prevent all attempts to tamper 
with their fidelity. Sir Charles Napier, in fact, won his point 
by convincing the malcontents on a hundred occasions, and by 
numberless small but irresistible proofs, that they had no chance 
of success. He heard, for instance, that they trusted to the 
effect of some old brass guns which they had managed to get into 
their possession. Accordingly, he contrived that one of the prin- 
cipal leaders should visit the barracks at a moment when he 
should see how guns were worked in the Queen’s service ; and 
the ocular demonstration of the difference between professional 
and unprofessional gunnery quite satisfied the Chartist. No- 
thing more was afterwards heard of the brass guns. 

In reading the record of Sir Charles Napier’s opinions on the 
politics of that troubled time, we cannot bear too steadily in 
mind the difference which the last sixteen or seventeen years have 
made in England. He is, for instance, constantly inveighing 
against the New Poor-law—he speaks of it as a demoralizing 


tyranny, and though not the exclusive, yet a leading cause of al} 
the mischief he saw around him. This opinion seems now more 
than questionable ; but why does it seem so? It is becange 
we see the Poor-law operating in conjunction with free-trade 
and emigration, and because a care for the poor is much more 
widely spread among those who guide the chainktustinn of the 
Poor-law than was the case twenty years ago., Without these 
correctives England would, before this, have become hopelessly 
pauperized ; and the workhouse test is not one that can be en- 
forced on a despairing people. It was in the spirit of his political 
judgments, and not in their exact form, that Sir Charles Napier 
showed himself greatly in advance of his contemporaries : and it 
is this spirit, combined with his unswerving honesty and great 
a ability, that fills us with delight as we read his journal, 

Tow many fine qualities of the head and heart are betrayed in 
the following letter, written to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, with re. 
ference to a soldier imbued with Chartist opinions :— 


I find a soldier of the Rifles attends all the meetings here; he is said to be 
a man of ability, is a chosen man, and remarkable for having no comrade and 
keeping aloof from the other men. I think the best way to deal with a man 
of this kind is to reason with him and advise him, showing the impropriety 
of a soldier going to such meetings, with which he may be placed in collision 
at any moment. I think such a man may be made a good soldier of by fair 
words and reasoning. 

The following, to an officer, directing him how to adjust the 
rival claims of the military and police, is no less instructive :— 

What you tell me in strict confidence must go to Lord Hill; there can be 
nothing hidden from him that is important to know. The safety of the 
public is far too valuable to be risked by over-delicacy ; it is our first, ou 
greatest duty—speaking humanly as the new-light people say, and very cor. 
rectly. I hold this quarrel with the police to be a very serious affair. You 
were quite right to let me know your private opinion, and it is equally neces. 
sary that Lord Hill should see it. i can give you but one rule. Staooth 
things, reason with all parties, condemn what is wrong in either, but not with 
acrimony; speak kindly, and explain the mischief and wrong there is in these 
quarrels between men serving the Queen. Speak with the leader of the police 
also: explain to him the danger of his men being over officious, if such be the 
case, in this interference with your men; request of him to speak to them 
if he isa sensible man, if not, ask him to let you do so. In that case do not tell 
them they are wrong, but explain, that as soldiers are under rigid military 
law, which brings them up for all offences, it is better not to be too s 
upon them for offending against police law, if they do so, unless in violent 
cases, but rather to help them out of a serape than into one. In short, throw 
all the good humour you can into the matter, for at present we want more oil 


‘in our salad than vinegar. 


We will add two passages which deserve to be set side by side. 
The first shows how profoundly Sir Charles Napier could reason 
as a statesman ; the second how confidently -he could calculate 
his resources as a general :— 

Manufactures have formed an artificial state of society: a dense polluted 
population dependent for food on accidental variations of trade, one day in 
Fall work and high wages, the next neither work nor wages, and all willing to 
break the laws. To meet this you must have a strong police, and if it become 
contaminated with the democratic spirit, you have your military force in 
reserve, and the throne is safe. Whereas, if the military are contaminated, 
you have no reserve; the throne would be first degraded, and then overturned. 
For these reasons we should, in our present state of bad government, public 
debt, manufacturing and general discontent, have stipendiary magistrates 
an armed police. 

* * * 


The plot thickens. Meetings increase and are so violent, and arms 
abound, I know not what to think. The Duke of Portland tells me there 
is no doubt of an intended general rising. Poor people! They will suffer. 
They have sect all England against them and their physical force :—fools! 
We have the physical force, not they. They talk of their hundred thousands 
of men. Who is to move them when I am dancing round them with cavalry, 
and pelting them with cannon-shot ? What would their 100,000 men do with 
my 100 rockets wriggling their fiery tails among them, roaring, scorching, 
tearing, smashing, all they came near? And when in desperation and 
despair they broke to fly, how would they bear five regiments of cavalry 
careering through them? Poor men! Poor men! How little they know of 
physical force! 

Napier was exactly the kind of man that would have upset any 
constitution but one so firmly and so deeply rooted as that of 
England. It would be difficult to point to any Englishman whose 
mind has been so akin to that of Napoleon. We may remark, 
throughout his autobiography, not only a personal admiration of 
Napoleon, but a manner of looking at things that is substantially 
the same as that of the French Emperor. His deep desire was 
for an effective, speedy, and busy Government—a national recog: 
nition of the claims of the poor—and a depression of the rich and 
aristocratic classes. He fretted at the checks which the machinery 
of an oligarchical system threw in the way of his sincere longing 
to do good,after his own pattern. He delighted in nothing s0 
much as in contriving the whole plan of an imaginary govern 
ment. Nothing higher can be said of the English constitution 
than that it can absorb and utilize such men. Undoubtedly it 
throws hundreds of them away ; but when society in this coun- 
try is acted on by a man like N apier, it receives itself a great 
impulse, while it steadies and directs the mind of its bene 
factor. Napier’s wish to see a strong police raised up between 
the army and the body of the people, was a wish that we = 
venture to say would not have found a place in a man of 
strong military prepossessions unless he belonged to a country of 
old constitutional habits. In England itself it is impossible to 
give such a man free scope for his genius. We might make greater 
and more frequent use of him than we are apt to do, but we cal- 
not suffer him to pass the limits of a simple citizen, and of one 
man working amongst many. F Fathers 5 , however, the empire 
of England is so vast and so varied, that work can often be pro 
vided in one of her distant dependencies for men who are born t@ 
command and administer on a large scale. Napier, like Arnold, 
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had a strong wish to found and rule a colony ; and long after all 
thoughts of his actually going to Australia had been abandoned, 
he loved to sketch what he would have done if he had received the 

intment. Among the many passages in his journal relating 
to this subject we select the following, both as characteristic of 
his ideal policy, and as illustrating the peculiar nature of his 
mental excellence—the combination of comprehensiveness of con- 
ception with minute anticipation of details :— 

My plan for schools was all arranged, and from the chief school, after twenty 
years, all public functionaries were to chosen; no other obligation was to 
be imposed on people to educate their children; and the schools should have 
been open for persons of all ages. The Code Napoleon should have been taken 
for our jurisprudence generally; I expected opposition to this, but found none, 
so far as I ventured to sound. Chinese artizans should have been introduced; 
and camels for exploring, as the chief difficulty in my eyes was finding places 
with water for halting. Camels would carry enough for searching, which 
tired men and beasts half dead with thirst cannot do. At watering places, 
when found, Martello towers and a family of missionaries should have been 
established. These fellows have enterprise and industry, and would soon form 
goad taps for exploring parties to halt at and provision. I designed also to 

ill all the boys at school, to prepare for dealing with the 60,000 convicts at 
Sydney. 

Bat it was reserved for Charles Napier to do a greater 
thing than found a colony, and to exercise his gifts of adminis- 
tration in a sphere where nothing could equal the difficulties he 
had to contend with but the energy and success with which he 
met them. He lived to consolidate (we might almost say, to 
save) our empire in India, and to fight those wonderful battles, 
the story of which would read like the glories of romance, were 
it not that, a by step, we can trace how they were won, and 
see their issue dependent on the workings of a single mind. In 
1841 he went to India, and was sent to Scinde in the autumn of 
1842. On the oth of September in that year he landed at 
Kurrachee, and by the 24th of March, 1843, he had conquered 
Scinde. History has few more brilliant operations to tell than 
the march through the desert from Shikarpoor, which ended with 
the victories of Meeanee and Dubba. We will not trace the 
history of the campaign, or speak of the system of adminis- 
tration by which Scinde, when conquered, was brought almost 
immediately into complete order, for Sir William Napier’s work 
on Scinde has already made the subject a familiar one. But we 
can assure our readers that they will find so much that is per- 
sonal to Charles Napier in the journal and letters laid before 
them in these volumes as to make the story seem substantially 
new. Perhaps no record of individual experience could force 
on us more vividly a perception of the difference which sepa- 
rates what are sollaniheg called able men from great men. It 
is almost incredible what it takes to make such a man as 
Charles Napier. In the first place, the physical powers he dis- 
played, and the complete subservience of his body to his mind, 
are perfectly astonishing ; and, secondly, we may soon exhaust 
ow epithets when we think of the powers of mind required 
toarrange and carry into execution a plan for transporting 
three thousand men through two hundred miles of desert, in 
order to attack thirty thousand men in pitched battles, when 
the enemy had the choice of ground. And it must be remem- 
bered that fighting Belochees was not like fighting Chinese or 
Hindoos; the Belochees rushed on death—they were atrong and 
bold men, and were never thrown into complete disorder, even 
when beaten. Nor were the moral qualities displayed by the 
general in the campaign less remarkable than those of his body 
and his intellect. iis unselfishness and his deep love of duty 
were constantly appearing, as was his anxiety to work permanent 
good out of the temporary evil of war. The whole makes a pic- 
ture that cannot fail to impress and astonish every one. His 
readers may well echo the reflection with which in his journal he 
comments on what he had done :—* This is wonderful : a country 
conquered and tranquillized in eighty-one days!’’ The comple- 
tion of the conquest brings us to the end of the two volumes now 
published : we rejoice that there are two more volumes of a work 
80 interesting still to come. 


ANIMAL LIFE* 


R. GOSSE has done much to popularize zoology ; but we 
doubt whether he has contieanl anything which will better 

serve the purpose which he has in view than the volume now 
before us, which is a reprint, with additions, of papers which 
appeared in a periodical. Other works of his will do more for 
reputation among men of science; but this is just what is 
wanted by a large portion of the lay public. Many have had 
their attention turned to this pursuit as a branch of general 
education within the last few years. A chance conversation 
or a walk by the shore may have excited an interest in the 
subject—Mr. Kingsley’s Glaucus may have given it a defi- 
nite direction—the personal observations of a sea-side villeg- 
gratura, with Professor Harvey’s delightful manual for a com- 
anion, may have sown the first seeds of knowledge. Here is a 
k to carry forward that knowledge, and to connect, in the 
most delightful way, the winter fire with the worn rocks of the 
'ron-bound coast, or the long sweep of sand in the bay where 
we have often seen the summer-day grow late, and where we 
hope to see it do so again. We sha try to follow Mr. Gosse 


ivine Wisdom in the Natural History of Animals. By Phili 
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with hasty steps through the long-drawn galleries of being 
through which he undertakes to be our guide. 

The unit of existence, if we may use the expression, is a cell. 
The cell is a small pellucid globule, which contains a kernel, 
which again contains a granule. The kernel is called a nucleus, 
and the granule a nucleolus. All organic substances are made 
up of these cells. The bodies of the lowest animals are little 
more than mere aggregations of them. The next most simple 
structures are cilia, which may be considered to be the walls of 
cells draw out to a fine point. These cilia are arranged in rows, 
and keep up a constant motion, rising and falling like the ears of 
a field of wheat when the breeze passes over it. To a micro- 
scopist, the ciliary wave is as beautiful as the ‘‘ waves of shadow” 
to the poet. The simplest of all animals, one of the Infusoria, 
which has been beautifully called the Twilight Monad, because 
it stands between the light of life and the darkness of nonentity, 
is little more than a cell, furnished with a single cilium. Itisa 
round transparent speck, ;5.}epth part of an inch in length. 
Some of the Infusoria, but slightly larger than these tiny 
creatures, are protected by a coat of mail composed of flint. 
This defensive armour is almost indestructible, and many fossil 
species are found. Forty-one billions of the shells of one 
of these go to make a single cubic inch of the polishing 
slate of Bilin in Bohemia. The mountain meal, still used as an 
article of food in some parts of Sweden, is composed of the 
shells of another species. Some of the Infusoria are robed in 
the most brilliant colours, more especially the Gonium pectorale, 
or High-Priest’s breastplate—“ sixteen oval green masses dis- 
posed regularly on a transparent shell of square form, like 
emeralds set in a plate of the purest glass.” This wonderful 
appearance is, however, by some, referred to the vegetable 
kingdom. Mr. Gosse, like many of our best authorities, in- 
cludes the Sponges amongst animals, and prefixes to his account of 
them a very interesting disquisition as to what constitutes an 
animal. He comes to the conclusion that the boundary between 
animals and plants is very difficult to trace, that they shade 
into each other almost imperceptibly, and that it is more than 
doubtful whether there is really any Seondney at all. The sponge 
of domestic use, which may serve as a type of the class, is 
merely a skeleton, formed of a peculiar horny substance. The 
flesh of the animal is a transparent slime, which is got rid of 
when the sponge is prepared for sale. When alive, the sea-water 
is perpetually td in by one sct of holes and poured out by 
another, so that a constant current is kept up through the body 
of the animal. 

Above the Sponges are the Polypes, of which we may take 
the freshwater Hydra of our ponds as an example. This 
creature may be seen sticking like a little round knob of 
jelly on the duckweed which covers stagnant water. No one 
would think, on first seeing it, that its name was famous in 
science. Yet this was the animal about which, a hundred years 
ago, all the savants of Europe were talking, Its ordinary mode 
of increase was what electrified the world. This is effected by 
gemmation. “In the warm weather of summer,” says Mr. 
Gosse, ‘“‘each polype is observed to shoot forth, from various 
parts of its body, little warts or knobs, which increase rapidly 
until in a few days they assume the form of the parent animal, 
each one being furnished with a circle of tentacles, though still 
attached at its lower end.” In process of time the connexion 
between the child and the parent ceases, and the young hydra 
sets up for itself. The strangest experiments may be safely 
tried with these creatures. They may be cut into pieces, they 
may be grafted on each other, some of them may be turned inside 
out, like a glove; and more tenacious of life than the Lernean 
monster, they will be all the better for these operations. Above 
the Polypes, and connected with them through the genus 
Lucernaria ave the Sea-nettles, with their numerous species. 
Their ordinary form is that of an umbrella, or of a lamp, 
composed of transparent jelly, and their bodies are little more 
than organized water. Mr. Gosse gives an interesting and 
intelligible account of the curious subject of alternate generation, 
both as connected with this and with the previous class ; for as 
some Polypes give birth to Meduse, which in their turn produce 
Polypes, so Meduse have Polypes for their children and again 
Medusz for their grandchildren. The Echinodermata, or star- 
fishes, are introduced to us by a description of a little Encrinite 
of our own seas, the only representative which remains near us 
of those countless hosts whose fossil remains form whole moun- 
tains in several parts of England. This little animal, rooted to 
the rock, curious from its connexion with the past history of 
life on the globe, is perhaps even more curious in being the 
first stage of a free swimming star-fish—the rosy feather star. 
By this animal we pass upwards towards the sea-urchins, and 
through them to the sea-cucumbers, interesting to us only as a 
link in creation, but of vast commercial importance in the 
China seas. Above them are the intestinal worms, whose history 
is in some ways more wonderful than those of almost any crea- 
ture with which we are acquainted. The observations of Von 
Siebold, a German naturalist, go to prove that the Cystoid and 
Tenioid worms are not really different species. The former are 
merely an undeveloped stage of the latter :— 

These larval creatures assume quite different forms and possess different 
habits, according to the kind of animal within whose body they live. That, for 
example, the microscopic egg or embryo of a Tenia, evolved in the intestinal 
canal of a dog or cat, if taken with food into the stomach of a rat, finds its 


way invariably to the liver, and becomes a Cysticercus ; while, if it be swal- 
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lowed by a sheep, it travels by some recondite road to the brain, and is 
transformed into that parasite so fatally known as (ery the “ staggers,” 
Cenurus. Let either of these now, in turn, be swallowed by the carnivorous 
quadruped, and a Teenia is the invariable result. 


These creatures, disgusting as they are, stand at the head of 
the lowest of the three divisions into which all animals may be 
divided. At the foot of the next division—the “ middle class,” 
as Mr. Gosse calls it, intermediate between the aristocracy and the 
masses—are the Annelids, some of which are very beautiful, being 
hardly inferior to the humming-bird in the purple and gold of 
their adornment. They lead us up to the Myriapoda, amongst 
which we meet the poisonous centipede—whose bite is, according 
to Mr. Gosse, more dangerous than the sting of the scorpion— 
and the Geophilus electricus, a long slender creature, to be 
found in our gardens, which gleams in the darkness with a pale 
blue light, and is capable of giving a sensible electric shock 
when handled. Then we reach the great class of insects. It 
is curious to learn that in the common fly we have a creature 
just half way between the smallest and the largest animal known. 
The smallest is the Twilight Monad, already mentioned, and the 
largest is the Rorqual, which is about one hundred feet in 
length. To insects Mr. Gosse devotes about thirty-six pages, 
explaining, in his clear and pleasant way, not only their 
structure, but also their singular instincts and wonderful habits. 
From the Insects we are led on to the Spiders, the Scorpions, and 
the Mites, their allies. We find here, amongst other things, 
a very curious account of the works and ways of the little 
Hunter-spider (Salticus scenicus), taken from Evelyn, who had 
often watched it in Rome. We cannot linger among the Rotifers, 
which take us back to the minute forms which were once spoken of 
asanimalcules, thoughnow the objects which formed this class have 
been separated far enough by the improvement of our instru- 
ments and the greater accuracy of our observations—some ani- 
malcules being now known to be plants, some being the Infu- 
soria we have already spoken of, and some taking their place 
here above the Diamond beetle and the Emperor butterfly. 
Neither must the Crustaceans, the Polyzoa and Tunicata, or the 
Conchifera and Gasteropoda detain us. We must pass from 
the ‘‘ middle class” to the aristocracy, from invertebrate to 
vertebrate life. On the boundary line between the two we find 
that strange creature, the horror of the Scotch fisherman, which 
is called the (Myxine), or Sea-hag. This may be the place to 
point out what Mr. Gosse here and elsewhere insists on—that we 
must not think of our progression up the scale of being as if we 
mounted the steps of a ladder, each step being distinctly and in 
every way in advance of the one before it. On the contrary, the 
different classes overlap each other. Among the Mollusca we 
find the rudiments of an internal skeleton, while in the scales of 
fishes, whether detached like those of the eel, or laid in serried 
order like those of the salmon, in the calearcous plates of the 
Pipe-fish, and the recurved spinous bristles of the Thornback, we 
see the likeness of the shell which defends the softer bodies of 
the humbler creatures which we have left behind. In a chapter 
upon various peculiarities of fishes, Mr. Gosse gives us the his- 
tory of the Chelmon vostratus. It is possible that the account 
of the habits of this creature may be as new to some of our 
readers as it was to ourselves :— 

The little fish alluded to (Chelmon rostratus) frequents the shores and sides 
of the sea and rivers in search of food; when it spies a fly sitting on the 
plants that grow in shallow water, it swims on to [within] the distance of four, 
five, or six feet, and then, with a surprising ~— it ejects out of its 
tubular mouth a single drop of water, which never fails striking the fly into 
the sea, when it soon becomes its prey. 

There is likewise a most curious account at page 271, of the 
annual migration of eels near Bristol, which is effected by means 
of climbing a tree. The eel descends rivers to spawn, as the 
salmon ascends them, and is as brave in encountering obstacles. 
Passing over the amphibia, we reach the reptiles and the birds, 
and learn something in an agreeable way about the structure, 
affinities, and habits of both. We are told how the serpent 
glides by means of its numerous ribs, which, in the skeleton, 
look like the feet of a centipede, and by the broad plates, or 
seuta, which cross its body. We examine the Deirodon of 
South Africa, and see how curiously adapted to its wants is its 
structure. This reptile feeds on the eggs of birds; but, lest it 
should crush the egg too soon, and so lose part of the nutri- 
ment contained therein, it has no means of breaking the shell 
till it reaches the gullet. Then we find the Slow-worm, and 
are told that, serpent-like as it is, it is really a lizard. We 
observe the arrangement of the feathers in a bird's wing, and see 
the Indian sparrow light up his grass-woven nest with fireflies. 

The Mammalia end the long series of gradually progressive 
forms of being. At the bottom of this great class, and con- 
nected with birds and reptiles by the Ornithorynchus, are 
the Marsupials, of which the Australian province contains 
one hundred species, and the rest of the world only thirty- 
seven. Above them come the Edentata, whose home is South 
America, and of which the illustrious Ant-eater, or rather Ant- 
bear, which created such a sensation in London a year or two 
ago, may be taken as an example.* To the same sub-division 
belong the Sloth and Armadillo; and to it once belonged the 
mighty Mylodon which tore down the trees of the forest for 
food. The Rodentia are raised but little above the Edentata. 
Their peculiar and characteristic dentition is equally removed 
from the toothlessness of the Ant-bear, and the perfectly armed 
jaws of the highest families of quadrupeds. The Ruminantia, 


though superior to these, are not equal to the Carnivora. Mr, 
Gosse concludes his survey with some curious stories of reasoni 
in animals, illustrating the futility of the common idea, that the 
lower creatures are guided wholly by instinct. The hare which 
cheated the hounds by passing and repassing under a gate, the 
fox which jumped into a river, after taking care that its pursuers 
should confuse the trail of a badger with its own, and the Bornean 
Orang-outang which feigned an intention of committing suicide, 
all acted, we may surely say, from a sort of imperfect reason. 
We have but one fault to find with this pleasant volume, and 
it is one to which those who, like ourselves, are Mr. Gosse’s ad. 
mirers and habitual readers, know that they must submit with 
as much resignation as Londoners do to fog in November, 
Wherever our excellent author has an aqyereene, or can 
make one, he gives us some moralizing of the very mildest kind, 
A sponge, such as we see in our dressing-rooms, is ‘a soul dead 
in trespasses and sins”—a sponge on the rocks of the sea-shore 
is a “living soul, which brings everything to the touchstone of the 
Word.” ‘This sort of talk is very weak and foolish, and when it 
asses, as with Mr. Gosse it often does, into higher regions, it 
Sonoma to our mind a good deal worse than weak and foolish, 
After all, however, we have not much reason to complain. Nine. 
teen-twentieths of the book are, as we have said, excellent; and 
we, at least, have never had the heart to regard the act of the 
Trishman who passed a bad halfpenny between two good ones as 
anything else than an amiable eccentricity. 


LETTERS FROM CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND.* 


R. PAUL'S very matter-of-fact little book presents us with 
the sequel to one of the most amiable, and at the same 
time one of the dreamiest, hallucinations which the nineteenth 
century has witnessed. It required a singular combination 
of circumstances, and a very peculiar state of feeling, to pro- 
duce such a scheme as that of the Canterbury Association. 
Since the independence of the United States, colony after colony 
had been springing up on the shores of the Pacific—some as penal 
settlements, some under the auspices of speculating companies ; 
and the prosperity developed from their great natural resources 
by the energy of the settlers, had made them a very valuable 
portion of the British dominions. To the economist, their thriv- 
ing and growing commerce left nothing to be wished ; but in the 
eyes of the philanthropist, they laboured under a serious draw- 
back. They were colonized at hap-hazard. To describe themas 
offshoots of England was a false metaphor, for they did not carry 
with them the organism, or even all the constituent elements, of 
the parent tree. They might have been more correctly described 
as the strainings which straitened means or ruined character had 
filtered from English society. Communities thus formed for 
purely material objects were not likely to think much of any but 
material considerations. They might claim much admiration for 
the virtues which a struggle with difficulties brings out—for 
energy, daring, perseverance ; but they were inevitably deficient 
in the religion and the refinement which only abound under the 
shelter of a settled civilization. These evils were patent to 
everybody; but it was only a few philanthropists who ima- 
gined the possibility of over-riding this result of natural laws by 
artificial interference. A knot of able, and in some cases ex- 
perienced men, fancied they could construct a miniature England, 
and export it ina fleet of emigrant ships. The state of public 
feeling was not unpropitious to the experiment. The High 
Church movement had passed its zenith. The defection of New- 
man had spread a fatal panic through the ranks of his disciples ; 
and, in their perplexity, many earnest spirits began to dream, as 
baffled innovators in every age had dreamt before them, of 
virgin soils in which their favourite theories might have space to 
bloom, unblighted by the inveterate corruptions of older lands. 
They began to long for some Fortunate Insule, in which Dissent 
should be unknown, and Erastianism should cease. The Young 
England movement, too, had produced a vague feeling that a 
section of the English aristocracy was indispensable to the 
existence of any English community. 

The founders of the Canterbury Association were not slow to 
avail themselves of the opportunity which was thus presented by 
the existing state of feeling, for supplying the two elements of 
English society which it had been hitherto most difficult to attract 
to a colony—the religious element, and the refined element. The 
particular form which their enterprise assumed was due to their 
connexion with Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, a man who had 
been almost as fruitful a parent of colonies as the Abbé Sieyes was 
of constitutions. He had propounded a system, which at the 
time made many converts, by which he proposed to give, from the 
first, an organization to colonial society, and to prevent it from 
becoming, what it had become in America, an aggregate of iso- 
lated peasant-proprietors, each working only for Timeelf. b 
he sought to effect by raising the price of land to the artificial 
height of at least 12. peracre. By this means he hoped to restrict 
the proprietary class to persons who started with some amount 
of capital, and to drive the poorer sort to become labourers iustea 
of freeholders. The proceeds of the sale of land were to be laid 
out in road-making and immigration. His system was largely 
adopted by statesmen. It was established in Australia by law. 


* Letters from Canterbury, New Zealand. By Robert Bateman Paul, M.A. 
With a Map of the Province, by Edward Jollic, C.E. London: Rivington. 
1857. 
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It of exposing Australian land, at a distance of ninety 
a to a competition with American land at 
the distance of a fortnight, and a price of 5 shillings, may be easil 
conceived. Shoals of emigrants left these shores during the Iris 
and the Highland famine; but, until the gold diggings were dis- 
covered, the proportion who found their way to Australia was 
very small indeed. Mr. Wakefield, however, possessed sufficient 
influence with the founders of the Canterbury Association to 
induce them to adopt an expansion of his scheme. Their land 
was to be sold at a minimum price of 3/. an acre. Of this, 10s. 
an acre was to be paid in purchase money to the New Zealand 
Co (of which Mr. Wakefield was the informing spirit), 
for oe which the Company had purchased of the natives 
fora mere trifle. The remaining 2/. 10s. was to be applied in 
fixed proportions to immigration, road-making, the building of 
churches and schools, and the provision of endowments. The 
prospectuses were issued. Of course they spoke in glow- 
ing terms of the softness of the climate and the fertility of 
the soil, the rich pasturage and the admirable harbours. 
These advantages were shared, on paper at least, by every 
colony in the Pacific; but the high price of the Canterbury 
land was to secure for it special privileges. The colonists 
would not have to depend for their roads on the dilatory ener- 
ies of a Government—they were to have them at once. 
The emigrants were to be selected with peculiar care—no one 
was to be sent out who had not been favoured with a testimonial 
to character from the clergyman of his parish—they were to be 
the cream, and not, as heretofore, the dregs of the labouring 
class. The high price of land, together with the special nature 
of the inducements offered, would secure a class of purchasers 
fitted by their education to impart a healthy tone of morality 
and refinement to the nascent community. But the principal 
bait—the crowning glory of the scheme—was the complete 
ecclesiastical organization which was to greet the emigrant on 
his arrival. An endowed bishop and clergy, churches, schools, 
and college ready built, were to continue to him and to his children 
the refining and exalting influences to which he had been accus- 
tomed at home, and the want of which is one of the severest priva- 
tions of a settler’s rude and savage life. 

The Canterbury Association promised all these things in perfect 
en wend fully counted on being able to provide them. But 
eir calculations were based on the silent assumption that their 
scheme would meet with enthusiastic support ; and that assump- 
tion proved to be fatally delusive. They procured a grant of 
more than two million acres, and, according to the lowest estimate, 
they counted on being able to sell one hundred thousand at start- 
ing; but when the time came, scarcely a third of that number 
were taken. They had miserably overrated the attachment of 
the upper and middle classes to a perfect ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. Whe scheme, in all its essential features, utterly broke 
down. The home expenses in getting it up, which were neces- 
sarily the same whatever the amount of the sales, had eaten away 
a fearful proportion of the proceeds. There was no money for 
churches, no money for clergy, and very little for roads. 
The harbour which had been selected was a bay encircled b 
mountains, naturally impassable to vehicles—for want of funds 
the road across them had not, and has not yet, been made—and 
the unhappy settlers, in order to reach the available part of the 
country where they were to live, were compelled to convey their 
oods in small craft along a dangerous coast, at a cost equal to 
at which they had incurred in bringing them from England. 
The assisted emigrants, instead of being model English labourers, 
were in many cases the sweepings of the Unions. Church there 
was none, nor the ghost of one. Divine service at Lyttelton 
was, and is still, performed in an emigration barrack-room. 
A bishop, indeed, was sent out, and arrived within two 
months after the landing of the first settlers. He was a man of a 
sanguine turn of mind. He brought with him plans for two 
L But when he saw the nature of his diocese, he turned 
tail and fled incontinently. Happily the clergy did not follow 
his example ; but how far they “realized” the expectations which 
been held out to them, Mr. Paul shall tell in his own words :— 
In the colony itself matters were as bad almost as they could be. Three of 
the clergy, sick at heart and hopeless of any change for the better, accepted 
ane at Melbourne, Taranaki, and Wellington; three more lived as 
as they could on pittances insured to them for five years by the guarantee 
of private individuals at home; and the remainder, with a noble disinterested- 
hess worthy of the days of primitive Christianity, remained at their posts, 
ae kang {°F the daily wants of themselves and families by the labour o their 


The College fared no better than the rest of the ecclesiastical 
programme. A magnificent design was sent out by the Associa- 
tion ; but as this was the extent of its contributions, the desi 
Was judiciously locked up in the land-agent’s cupboard. 
short, the project was a failure in all that was peculiar to it ; and 
colonists found that they had paid 3/. an acre for advan- 
tages which they might have procured in the North of New 
taland for 17. After all, however, there was one superi- 
ority possessed by the Canterbury settlement, to which the 
*pologists of the Association delight to point. A much larger 
— of highly-bred and accomplished gentlemen than an 
8 ursuit of the fair ho eld up to them at home e 
Imaginative agents of the Association = 
other incidental advantage has been, that the ecclesiastical scheme of the 
Association has brought & body of settlers second to none in intelli- 


nee, moral worth, and persevering industry; men who are proving ev: 

that polished and attainments are no to the 
“ going a-head”’ as surely as the roughest backwoodsman that ever handled an 
axe in the forests of the Far West. 

We must submit to Mr. Paul that this is no proof that the 
Canterbury scheme was not a delusion, but merely that the delu- 
sion was successful. That this society of refined gentlemen, of 
whom he so justly boasts, ever left our shores, is due to the fact 
that promises were made to them which were never kept. The re- 
sult is a happy one for the colony, and the victims of the experi- 
ment may now cease to regret it, in their natural love for a home 
won for themselves by their own energy; but it is not a result 
of which the Association are entitled to speak with triumph. Nor 
is it much more to the purpose to urge that the colony prospers, 
and that the Church of England flourishes in it. Of course it does. 
With a healthy climate and a teeming soil, in the hands of three 
thousand Englishmen, how can it but prosper? What should 
three thousand Churchmen—stamped by the very daydream to 
which they yielded, as men of no ordinary earnestness—do but 
exert themselves for the maintenance and perpetuation of their 
faith? But they might have done this without paying 3/. an acre 
for it. Mr. Paul is very indignant that the charge of fraud should 
have been hazarded against the leaders of the Association :— 

It was too bad to hold up a body of the most honourable men that ever 
lived to public execration, when they were drawing a on their private 
means for the maintenance of the Assuciation’s ecclesiastical scheme. 

We most fully concur with him. Any person who can have 
coupled dishonesty with Lord Lyttelton’s name must have been 
insane. But it is quite consistent with the most ample recogni- 
tion of his earnest and self-denying philanthropy to express a 
regret that he should have been the instrument of a widely- 
acting, though unintentional deception. He erred in committin, 
the fortunes of his countrymen to the keeping of an untri 
theory—of a half-classical, half-medieval speculation. It is the 
old story, Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. When great men get 
drunk with a theory, it is the little men who have the headache. 

These political questions are not the main subject of Mr. 
Paul’s work. His aim is to furnish an intending emigrant with 
sound advice—to record his own hard experience for the benefit 
of his successors. Accordingly, he enters largely into details as 
to the most profitable modes of farming and grazing, and the 
implements with which an emigrant should provide himself 
before leaving England. These matters will be of little interest 
except to the class for whom they are intended. To them his 
counsel will derive great weight from the fact that it is based 
upon personal experience, and yet can be biassed by no personal 
motive—qualifications which the emigrant, to his cost, knows to 
be rare among his volunteer advisers. Mr. Paul is neither a 
puffer nor a mere theorist. As a clergyman, he is shielded from 
any temptation to be the former—as a clergyman sent out by the 
Canterbury Association, he was precluded by a hard necessity 
from any possibility of being the latter. 

The volume concludes with some interesting statistics, which 
show that the colony has succeeded as undeniably as the Asso- 
ciation has failed. Favoured by nature, and buoyed up by the 
gallant struggles of its settlers, it has prospered, and is prospering, 
in spite of its inauspicious commencement. Its history reverses 
the description of the popular novel—it is a great fact founded 
on no less great a fiction. 


ALFIERI AND GOLDONL* 


Me. COPPING’S work does not profess to be one of original 
4¥1 research or exhaustive completeness. His object is, within 
compendious limits and in an attractive form, to embody lifelike 
images of the two Italian dramatists and their several careers. 
It is an ambitious effort under an 4 appearance ; for, 
perhaps, of all forms of biography, the one he has chosen is the 
most difficult to deal with successfully. It is not easy to be at 
once brief and discriminating—to employ no unnece space 
in the outline, and yet to preserve all hese delicacies of clleabing 
on which the charm of biography depends. Yet it is an object 
worth striving for. Few of the lesser works of art are capable of 
giving higher pleasure, or deservedly command a more permanent 
attention, than the sort of lives of which Southey’s Nelson has 
often been cited as affording one of the best examples. Mr. 
Copping has wisely steered clear of the semi-biographies, semi- 
romances, which hens of late been in fashion, in which the 
adventures of men of the same period are drawn into a common 
field of view by links arranged according to the inventive genius 
of the biographer—in which a branching wth of detailed 
narrative springs from a scarcely appreciable root of fact, and 
the favoured author, writing from the inner consciousness 
of his hero, assigns him his —— his motives, and his most - 
secret experiences with a completeness which is highly satis- 
factory to those who abound in faith, and an accuracy which no 
reader is in a position to disprove. Thus to treat a dead 
man as clay in the hands of the potter, and make any attractive- 
looking thing you please out of his remains, is not difficult, and is 
not instructive ; but to make the dry bones live—to preserve with 
accuracy at least the frame of what a man was, and, with a 
conscientious adherence to fact, to fill up as full and faithful an 
image of what that living man once was as the materials permit 


Alfieri and Goldoni; their Lives and Adventures. By Edward Copping. 
my Addey and Co, 1857, 
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—is a task which demands singleness of character as well as 
a high degree both of the insight and the reconstructive power 
of genius. 

In one respect, the present writer has been very successful. 
His narration is clear, simple, and continuous—his incidents un- 
fold themselves easily, and leave a distinct and counected im- 
pression on the reader’s mind. His strength lies in dealing with 
facts, and is counterbalanced by a weakness in the opposite 
direction. He is more at home with events than with men, and 
hence his book is rather a record of the lives and adventures 
of his heroes, than a very lifelike presentment of the men 
themselves. The passionate self-willed career of Alfieri, the 
strange mixture of reckless abandonment and rigorous self- 
control in his character, the force and the limits of his genius, 
demand, to do them justice, an imagination more powerful 
and a criticism more profound and comprehensive than the 
present biographer has brought to bear upon them. Indeed, 
the absence of all criticism on his writings is an omission of the 
importance of which the writer of his life ought to have been 
sensible. One does not wish fer any elaborate account of Goldoni’s 
works—one can understand his life perfectly well without it. 
But the writings of some men are a part of their lives, and with 
no man was this more the case than with Alfieri. He wrote, not 
like Shakspeare, from a placid imagination, creating and 
moving in a new world in true harmony with all human 
conditions, yet removed like a dream from the personal 
feelings and condition of the poet—he wrote from the fire 
burning in his own heart. The intensity of his own emotions, 
not the vividness of his imagination, breathed passionate life into 
his creations. Shakspeare sways the fate of his creatures like 
the careless gods of Olympus controlling the lives of men. He 
balances them in an airy and invisible Land —cffectionn, because 
all-powerful. He drives them hither and thither without strain 
and without sympathy. But Alfieri is keen and direct—he is 
himself engrossed—he identifies himself with the feelings and 
circumstances of his characters, and they in return vent his own 
ideas and his own feelings. He stood on a level with the beings 
he imagined—breathed the same air, and shared the same con- 
flicts. He wrote in haste, in passion, abandoning himself, not 
to his imagination, but to his emotions. The first act of his 
Alcestis was composed, he tells us himself, with the fury of a 
madman, and with floods of tears. 

The strict moulds of art in which he cast his conceptions, and 
the laborious pains he employed in the process, may seem at first 
sight in strange contradiction with the impulsive p Bremer of his 
genius, or rather of his nature—for his literary genius and his 
personal nature were identical :— 

Each tragedy that he wrote underwent three distinct operations before 
receiving the last finishing touches. In the first place, the he rvor being con- 
ceived in his mind, he distributed it into scenes, fixed the number of the cha- 
racters, and briefly wrote in prose the summary of what they were to do and 
say, scene by scene: this he called conceiving. Having done thus far, he 
put the imperfect work aside for some time, and did not approach it until his 
mind was entirely free of the subject. If he did not then quite approve of 
what he had written, and feel a strong desire to continue it, he burnt the 
manuscript, or changed its plan: the former fate happened to a tragedy he 
had sketched upon the subject of Romeo and Juliet, and to one upon that of 
Charles I. If, on the contrary, he approved his first sketch, he submitted it 
to a second process, which he called development. He took what he had 
previously written, wrote out at length in prose the scenes he had merely in- 
dicated in the first instance—wrote them with all the force of which he was 
capable, without stopping to analyse a thought or correct an expression. He 
then proceeded to versify at his leisure the prose he had written, selectin 
with care the ideas he thought best, and rejecting those which he deeme 
only worthy of such treatment. Even then he did not regard his work as 
finished, but incessantly polished it verse by verse, and made continual alte- 
rations as he considered them necessary. 


Yet, in reality, there is in all this the truest consistency. Ina 
man in whom the moulding imagination is all-powerful, all that 
he writes assumes, naturally and insensibly, artistic forms. 
Tennyson, can hardly write at all without writing a poem; but 
aman in whom the personalelement so utterly overpowers the 
imaginative as was the case with Alfieri, is furnished in the first 
instance only with the materials, which it needs an after-effort to 
compel into shape, and to furnish with completeness ; and the less 
instinctive are a man’s og ang: of the natural organic growth 
and structure of poetical ideas, the more dependent he is on 
deduced rules, and the more inviting and more easy he finds it 
to avail himself of those which are precise and stringent. This 
is the reason why Alfieri adhered to Greek forms. 

We have said thus much to indicate the reasons why every 
life of Alfieri must be incomplete which does not furnish some 
insight into the character of his writings. Goldoni’s is an easier 
character to appreciate. It has none of the strangeness and force 
of Alfieri’s; but it presents another and not less difficulty in its 
. evanescent hues, and the absence of definite outline. Such a 
character it is peculiarly difficult to describe within moderate 
limits. A biographer may choose whether he will furnish his 
reader with all available materials, and leave him to gather his 
own idea of the person whose life it is his business to repro- 
duce, or whether he will himself use the materials 
and melt them down into an image of his own. In the latter 
case alone he produces a work of art; but to render, in this 
manner, a truthful and lifelike image, is a task to which not one 
writer in a thousand is equal. The lesser traits and shades of 
thought and action on which the finer distinctions of character 
so much depend, can occupy but small space on so reduced a 


canyas, and it becomes requisite that the writer should have the 


subtlety of apprehension necessary to ete their full siggi. 
ficance, and judgment to decide upon their real import, to 
than this, he must be able to create anew for others the impression 
that has been produced upon himself, not only with all iy 
vividness, but with all its delicacy. Mr. Copping can scarcely be 
said to be equal tosohigh ademand upon him. He has furnisheq 
an excellent epitome of the materials rather than sublimated , 
lifelike image from them. Such lives have their value, but jag 
so much in aiding us in the study of individual character ag jg 
filling up the interstices and finishing the outlines of history, 

These two biographies are supplemented by some remarks og 
the present state of the comie drama in England, embody; 
some curious specimens of the sort of translation and adaptaiat 
which entitles un Englishman to call himself the author of 
French play. Mr. Copping’s indignation is just, but we doubt 
whether it will have much effect in stripping our clique ¢ 
dramatic jackdaws of their foreign feathers. Contempt mut 
accumulate largely before it outweighs the inducements of gaix 
and indolence. 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE AND MILTONS 


i ie title of this book holds out a much larger promise than 
is fulfilled by the contents. The Seven Lectures are soma 
what fragmentary notes of that number out ofa course of twelve 
actually delivered, partly on poetry and things in general, partly 
on Shakspeare, and not at all on Milton. In the winter of 1811. 
1812, Coleridge was employed in lecturing at the Scots Co-ope. 
ration Hall, in Fleet-street, on the two poets above named, “ii 
illustration of the Principles of Poetry and their application 
grounds of criticism to the most popular works of later English 
oets, those of the living included.” Mr. Collier attended these 
ectures, and took short-hand notes of what he heard. These 
notes, however, he mislaid, and they did not turn up again 
until the year 1850; and he now publishes them with as 
much completeness and accuracy as is in his power. The 
third, fourth, fifth, tenth, and eleventh lectures are enti 
lost; and it must not be supposed that the records preserved 
the others are in the nature of a short-hand report of all that 
Coleridge said. There is no reason, however, to doubt their 
accuracy in the main, as far as they go. The characteristic 
thought and expression preclude the idea of their being an 
unfaithful memorandum of so much as is preserved ; but, though 
they seem to be correct, they are evidently mutilated and incom- 
lete, nor does Mr. Collier claim any other character for them. 
Buch as they are, we are grateful for them. They give we 
something more of Coleridge himself than we possessed before, 
and some gleams of subtle and profound criticism on the 
great poet with whom he was dealing. The lecturer does not 
seem to have adhered very closely to his programme, or to 
have made any but the most casual allusions to the poets of his 
own day. He lectured extemporaneously, and appears to hare 
delivered himself in a somewhat wandering and inconsecutire 
manner, led aside by any chance thought that suggested itself, 
and even sometimes directly repeating himself in different le 
tures. He defines poetry and love—discusses marriage, its fout 
dation and results—vindicates intonation in reading—and gives 
his voice for flogging boys at school. Sometimes he indulges in 
startling suggestions, or winds up his piercing and comprehen 
sive sayings by whimsical illustrations. He tells us that “punt 
often arise out of a mingled sense of injury and contempt o | 
person inflicting it ; and, as it seems to me, it is a natural way 
expressing that mixed feeling.” And in speaking of wit and 
fancy, he says—‘“ I appeal to the recollection of those who heft 
me, whether the greater part of what passes for wit in Shakspeatt 
is not the most exquisite humour, heightened by a figure and 
attributed to a particular character? Take the instance of the 
flea on Bardolph’s nose, which Falstaff compares to a 
suffering in purgatory. The images themselves, in cases like 
afford a great part of the pleasure.” Who but Coleridge 
have said a thing like this with so entire and placid an — 
sciousness? Except accidentally, as here, he perhaps never 
a humorous thing, and yet he keenly appreciated and wel 
undetstood the humour of others. He says finely of Shak 
speare’s wit— 

The wit of Shakespeare is, as it like the flourishing of a man’s stids 
when he is. walkin Fin the fall dow of — it 18 a sort of exube 
rance of hilarity which disburdens, and it resembles a conductor, to distribu? 
a portion of our gladness to the surrounding air. While, however, itt 
burdens, it leaves behind what is weightiest and most important, and whe 
most contributes to some direct aim ee purpose. 


Throughout the lectures, the reflected light on Coleridge # 
scarcely mes interesting than the direct light on Shak 
Shakspeare comes before the mind of his critic as a large phew? 
menon to be investigated ; he describes what is in him and in Mi 
works; but he has no idea of summoning up the actual conerel? 
Will Shakspeare who wrote these plays. Just as Shakspeare, # 
he had known Coleridge, would have imaged him, not as @ 
of phil ic thought annotated by adoring nephews, but a8 
loose-fibred, obese individual, gazing into the depths of the ## 
over which he floated, with a nerveless hand upon the tiller 
Coleridge thinks of Shakspeare, not as one by whom things 8a 


* Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. By the late S. T. Coléh 
A List of all the Emendations in = ton Folfd, 1632, and an In! 
tory Preface, by T, Payne Collier, London; Chapman and Hall, 
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yersal were imaged unconsciously by reason of his all-embracing 
insight into things concrete, but as of a mighty mind guiding its 
external observation by a preconceived philosophic system :— 
tio [he says] is one of our poet’s truly Shakespearian characters ; for 
but ta the highest order, it is plain that 
nages were drawn rather from meditation than from observation, or to 
correctly, more from observation, the child of meditation. It is com- 
tively easy for a man to go about the world, as if with a pocket-book in 
i hand, carefully noting down what he sees and hears: by practice he 
uires considerable facility in representing what he has observed, himself 
uently unconscious of its worth, or its bearings. This is entirely different 
from the observation of a mind, which, having formed a theory and a system 
its own nature, remarks all things that are examples of its truth, con- 
firming it in that truth, and, above all, enabling it to convey the truths of 
philosophy, as mere effects derived from what we may call the outward 
ings of life. 


And in another place he tells us that Shakspeare “‘ never followed 
g novel because he found such and such an incident in it, but 
because he saw that the story, as he really read it, contributed 
to enforce, or might explain, some great truth inherent in human 
nature.” It is true that almost every page of Shakspeare 
enforces or explains some great truth; but it would be diffi- 
cult to convince a less philosophic inquirer than Coleridge that 
he ever wrote a line with the direct intention of enforcing or ex- 
plaining one. You might as well say that the child holds forth 
the hand and arm in some attitude which happens to be the per- 
fection of grace, because it wishes to impress on you the beauty 
of certain curves. Shakspeare’s was an unconscious wisdom, 
but that is a thing which the conscious philosopher does not 
easily imagine to himself. He thinks Shakspeare must have 
set about writing as he himself would have done. Had he done 
so, we should have had something less like Hamlet and more 
like “ Remorse.” 

Still, Coleridge, though he had not an imagination which 
could grasp living flesh-and-blood men, had great power of 
analysing character; and these lectures contain some masterly 
comments on the various individual exhibitions of it manifested 
in particular plays. All such observations are, however, as one 
would have expected, taken from the analytic and abstract point 
ofview. Thus, when he speaks of Richard ITT. and Bolingbroke, 
instead of being struck with the vast difference between the men, 
he dissects their leading passion, and is delighted with the genius 
which could depict two characters both ambitious, and yet pre- 
serve so fine and accurate a distinction between two sorts of 
ambition—or rather, for so he puts it, which could draw two men, 
in one of whom predominated a pride of intellect to which ambi- 
tion served as a channel, while, in the other, ambition, employ- 
ing ano less powerful mind, is itself the original guiding impulse. 

As a specimen of the sort of criticism which gives these lec- 
tures the high value they undoubtedly possess, we will cite 
something of what: is said on Richard II., a character which, 
from among all Shakspeare’s, Coleridge justly selects as one 
of the most finely imagined and ameael — 

I will now advert to the character of the King. He is represented as a 
man not deficient in immediate courage, which displays itself at his assassina- 
tion; or in powers of mind, as appears by the foresight he exhibits throughout 
pg still, he is weak, variable, and womanish, and possesses feelings, 

, amiable in a female, are misplaced in a man, and altogether unfit for a 
king. In prosperity he is insolent and presumptuous, and in adversity, if we 
are to believe Dr. , ng he is humane and pious. I cannot admit the 
latter ges because I perceive the utmost consistency of character in 
Richard: what he was at first, he is at last, excepting as far as he yields to 
circumstances: what he showed himself at the commencement of the play, he 
shows himself at the end of it. Dr. Johnson assigns to him rather the virtue 
of a confessor than that of a king. 

True it is, that he may be said to be overwhelmed by the earliest misfortune 
that befals him ; but so far from his feelings or disposition being changed or 
subdued, the very first glimpse of the returning sunshine of hope reanimates 
his spirits, and exalts him to as strange and iacbending a degree of elevation, 
as he was before sunk in mental depression: the mention of those in his mis- 

es, who had contributed to his downfal!, but who had before been his 
nearest friends and favourites, calls forth from him expressions of the bitterest 

and revenge. Thus, where Richard asks :— 
“ Where is the Earl of Wiltshire? Where is Bagot? 
What is become of Bushy? Where is Green ? 
That they have let the dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps ? 
If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it. 
I warrant they have made peace with Bolingbroke.” 


Act III, Scene 2. 
Seroop answers :— 
“Peace have they made with him, indeed, my lord.” 
Upon which Richard, without hearing more, breaks out :— 
“O villains! vipers, damn’d without redemption ! 
Hes easily won to fawn on any man! , 
Snakes, in my heart-blood warm’d, that sti my heart! 
Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas! 
Would they make peace ? terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence !” 


ano es upon this change, and tells the King how they had made 


“Sweet love, I see, changing his rt 
Turns to the sourest and Sent deadly hate, 
Again uncurse their souls: their peace is made 
ith heads and not with hands: those whom you cursé 
Have felt the worst of death’s destroying wound, 
And lie full low, grav’d in the hollow ground.” 


Richard receiving at first an equivocal answer—“Peace have they made 

him, indeed, my lord”—takes it in the worst sense: his promptness to 

suspect those who had been his friends, turns his love to hate, and calls forth 
the most tremendous execrations. 


From the begi ing to the end of the play he pours out all the iarities 
ted powers of his mind; he endches st hore, aud seeks ney friends, 


Ai A 


pp , despairs, and at length makes a merit of his resignation. He 
scatters himself into a multitude of images, and in conclusion endeavours to 
shelter himself from that which is around him by a cloud of his own th te. 
Throughout his whole career may be noticed the most rapid transitions— 

the highest insolence to the lowest humility—from hope to despair, from the 
extravagance of love to the —— of resentment, and from pretended resig- 
nation to the bitterest reproaches. The whole is joined with the whaopes Hae 
ness and copiousness of thought, and were there an actor —— of repre- 
senting Richard, the part would delight us more than any other of Shake- 
speare’s master-pieces—with, ape the single exception of King Lear. I 
know of no character drawn by our great poet with such uneq skill as 
that of Richard IT. 


It is impossible to imagine a highet tribute to the genius of 
than the fact that of the comprehension 
and insight of Coleridge’s should be worthily occupied in analysing 
and discussing characters which are the pure creation of the 
dramatist’s imagination—not 80 much inquiring whether they are 
well or ill drawn, as investigating what they are, as if they were 
in themselves independent subjects of philosophic examination, 
and not the air-drawn phantoms of a poet’s brain. Still, he can- 


not get rid of the impression that Shakspeare elaborated his cha- 


racters as a instruments in elucidating his ideas. This 
notion shows itself more especially in his remarks on Hamlet, 
which in all other respects must commend themselves to every 
reader's conviction by their delicacy and truthfulness of obser- 
vation. The last sentences read as if he had spoken them with 
the profound feeling of a special experience :— 

The first question we should ask ourselves is—What did Shakespeare mean 
when he drew the character of Hamlet? He never wrote anything without 
design, and what was his design when he sat down to produce this tragedy? 
My Telief is, that he always regarded his story before he began to write, much 
in the same light as a painter regards his canvas before he begins to paint— 
as a mere vehicle for his thoughts—as the ground upon which he was to work. 
What then was the point to which Shakespeare directed himself in Hamlet? 
He intended to portray a person in whose view the external world, and all its 
incidents and objects, were comparatively dim, and of no interest in them- 
selves, and which began to interest only when they were reflected in the 
mirror of his mind. Hamlet beheld external things in the same way that a 
man of vivid imagination, who shuts his eyes, sees what has previously made 
an impression on his organs. 

The poct places him in the most stimulating circumstances that a human 
being can be placed in. He is the heir-apparent of a throne; his father dies 
suspiciously; his mother excludes her son from his throne by marryin 
uncle. This is not enough; but the ghost of the murdered father is introduced, 
to assure the son that he was put to death by his own brother. What is the 
effect upon the son?—instant action and pursuit of revenge? No: endless 
reasoning and hesitating—constant urging and solicitation of the mind to 
act, and as constant an escape from action; ceaseless reproaches of himself for 
sloth and negligence, while the whole energy of his resolution evaporates in 
these reproaches. This, too, not from cowardice, for he is drawn as one of the 
bravest of his time—not from want of forethought or slowness of appreben- 
sion, for he sees through the very souls of all who surround him, but merely 
from that aversion to action, which prevails among such as have a world in 


themselves. 
* * * * * 


Anything finer than this conception, and working out of a great character, 
is merely impossible. Shakespeare wished to impress upon us the truth, that 
action is the chief end of existence—that no faculties of intellect, 
brilliant, can be considered valuable, or indeed otherwise than as misfortunes, 
if they withdraw us from, or render us repugnant to action, and lead “ te 
think and think of doing, until the time has elapsed when we can do anything 
effectually. In enforcing this moral truth, Shakespeare has shown the 

and force of his powers: all that is amiable and excellent in nature is com- 
bined in Hamlet, with the exception of one quality. He is a man living in 
meditation, called upon to act by every motive human and divine, but the 
great object of his life is defeated by continually resolving to do, yet doing 
nothing but resolve. 

The present volume contains not only these lectures of Cole- 
ridge, but also a list of the MS. corrections discovered by Mr. 
Collier in his folio copy, and a very lengthy preface, containing 
some interesting, though fragmentary, personal reminiscences 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth, and a great deal of self-vindi- 
catory and explanatory matter connected with his folio emenda- 
tions. Of course, the publication of these exposed him te 
vexation and abuse. of all the books one could wish one’s 
enemy to have written, one would prefer a set of annota: 
tions on the text of Shakspeare, accompanied of course with 
suggestions for changes in the text. Once having done this, 
a man has cut himself off from the amenities of criticism. You 
are free to vituperate him—there is no motive you are not at 
liberty to assign or his altering “as” into “and,” or leaving out aft 
“9” or an “e” in spelling the poet’sname. If youlike to confine 
yourself to calling him stupid and illiterate, you may ; but there 
is no reason why you should not impugn his moral character. 
The reason of the unsparing fierceness and unbecoming col 
tempt which distinguish these literal discussions is probably to be 
found in the absence of any fixed tests of correctness, or of ang 
ascertained principles of judgment. The more a man decides 
from his instincts, and the less definite and palpable the reasons 
he can give for his conclusions, the more ‘ja insult him 
questioning them. It would be a good thing if emendators w 
cease to assign reasons for improvements which are conjectural. 
Debates upon such points are generally valueless. Any correction 
which does not at once approve itself ought (except in some very 
rare instances where an explanation may be required) to be at 
once rejected. The value of Mr. Collier’s emendations consists 
in the fact that the mass of them do at once approve themselves 
to common-sense minds. Beyond this we do not think it is 
to go. In the absence of all external evidence, it seems difficult 
to assign to any authority which can bind us to aecept 
such of them as do not commend themselves to our ine ty eb 
However, that the author of them was guided, not simply i 
desire to suggest improvements of palpable defects and elu 
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tions of unintelligible passages, is clear from the fact that he often 
alters one word for another where the existing sense is perfectly 
plain, and the exchanged word of little or no importance. This 
seems to indicate that he had some guide before him which he 
implicitly followed. An exact and perfect list of these emenda- 
tions was much needed; and Mr. Collier has done more service to 
the cause of literature by the simple catalogue of them which he 
has here furnished, than by any conceivable amount of discussion 
on the subject. 


FRENCH ROMANCE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 


M. MOLAND and D’Héricault inform us, in their pre- 
face, that their “object in publishing this volume of ro- 
mances of the thirteenth century has been to produce a popular 
and literary, rather than a scientific and historical work.” It is 
fortunate that their first thought has thus been given to the 
general public, and not toa limited class of antiquarian students ; 
for while a book appealing to the tastes of all cultivated minds 
may furnish incidentally most valuable data to the scholar, it is 
seldom that a publication specially addressed to the learned 
penetrates beyond the circle of readers for whom it was origi- 
nally destined. The curious and attractive little volume before 
us contains a collection of five stories, reproduced from the text 
of the thirteenth century, and admirably elucidating the spirit of 
that age as shown in its treatment of materials which, both 
before and since, have undergone countless transformations. 
These tales are judiciously laid before us in the naive simplicity 
of the originals, unencumbered by running comments. Instead 
of overloading the text with long critical or explanatory notes, 
the editors give a separate notice of each romance in their pre- 
face, with an account of its history and influence on literature, 
and an indication of its principal features. We have likewise a 
very serviceable synopsis of the grammar of the Langue d’ Oil, 
which, independently of its intrinsic philological interest, 
enables us, with the aid of a few foot-notes, to decipher the text 
with ease. One of the leading characteristics of the Trouvére 
language of the thirteenth century, as we are told by MM. 
Moland and D’Héricault, is the existence of a modified “ system 
of inflexions, which resemble, in a certain degree, the Latin de- 
clensions—a system which is, as it were, the transition from the 
ancient to the modern principle.” We learn that ignorance of 
some of the elementary rules which they lay down “ puzzled our 
predecessors, the editors of the eighteenth century, because they 
are quite opposed to the modern forms ;” and, indeed, a momen- 
tary forgetfulness of these details is apt strangely to distort the 
sense of a whole passage. For instance, in this primitive 
grammar, the singular nominative of the masculine is distin- 
guished from the oblique cases by the addition of an s—the 
plural nominative by its absence. 

One of the most interesting portions of the editors’ preface is 
their history of the romance of Amis and Amile, the Orestes and 
Pylades of the middle ages. After a careful critical examina- 
tion into the origin of the tale and its historical foundation, 
together with a statement of their grounds for believing it to be 
a _— grafted on an ecclesiastical chronicle, MM. Moland and 
d’Héricault proceed to trace the successive transformations which 
the story underwent. As they remark, an account of these alone 
might furnish materials for an “entire philosophic history of litera- 
ture—indicating, as it does, clearly and fully, the influences affect- 
ing, at each period of their career, at each stage of their 
development, the legends, the chansons de gestes, the poems, 
all the literary materials, all the historic events, which, 
appropriated, transformed, and dignified by poetry, have thus 
been mysteriously preserved for us during the Carlovingian age, 
and brought down to the threshold of the Renaissance.” Ina 
short notice of the romance to which we have referred, we have 
an account of the most characteristic forms assumed by the story 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century inclusive, with illus- 
trative observations on the state of society and the other external 
influences indicated in each successive modification of the 
original tradition. 

he first tale of the collection is entitled “ Li Contes dou Roi 
Coustant l’Empereur.” It is written in the dialect of Picardy, 
and is taken by the editors from a manuscript in the Bibliotheque 
Impériale, to which they are indebted for another of their 
romances— Li Contes dou Roi Flore et de la Bielle Jehane.” 
The scene of the story—we again quote from the preface—is 
“laid in Byzantium ; and the principal personages are the father 
and mother of the first Christian Emperor, Constantine the 
Great. The reader will perceive, however, that the hero, 
Coustant, has very few points of resemblance with the Constan- 
tius Chlorus of history, and that the daughter of the fictitious 
Emperor, Muselins, still less resembles the obscurely-born 
Helen, illustrious in the Church for her miraculous discovery of 
the wood of the cross.” As the editors observe further on, this 
tale receives a strong Oriental colouring frori the fatalism which 
forms its principal element ; but this remark applies merely to 
the raw material of the story, for the style of handling, the ideas, 
and even several incidents of the plot, are essentially Western. 
It ‘‘ opens with a scene which seems borrowed from the Arabian 
Nights.” The Emperor Muselins “s’en aloit une nuit, entre lui 
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et un sien chevalier, parmi la cité c’on apielle ore Coustantin 
et la lune luisoit aukes clére.” In the course of his wander; 
he comes to a house where there is a newly-born male cua 
His curiosity is excited by overhearing the rather eccentgi, 
prayers offered up by the father on the occasion of the birth 
the infant, and he proceeds, incognito, and in a style whic 
strongly savours of 
The golden 

Of good Haroun hid, 
to enter into conversation with the man, and to interrogate hip 
as to the meaning of his conduct. The father replies, “ veritg 
est ke je sui clers et sai molt d'une siense c’on apielle astrenomie” 
His knowledge enables him to foretell “ke cis enfes (enfant) ke 
chi (ici) est nés aura & femme le fille de l’enpereour de ceste ville 
ki fu né n’a pas VIII. jours, et sera enperéres et sires de cost 
cité et de toute la terre.” Muselins, on hearing this, is dete. 
mined to take the life of the child, whom “li chevaliers,” his 
companion, finds means to steal away from the father’s houg 
The emperor has already wounded the infant, with the intentig 
of tearing out its heart, but is prevented from the execution of 
his design by the intercession of the knight, to whom the child 
is confided, under a solemn promise that it shall be drowned, 
But as he is proceeding, with that object, “viers la mer, si ot|j 
chevaliers pité de l'enfant, et dist k’il ne seroit ja par lui noiiés, 
si le laisa tout envolepé sour un femier devant la porte d'un 
abeie de mounes (moines) ki cantoient & cel point lor matines,” 
The following is the chronicler’s account of the child’s baptism, 
and his explanation of the origin of the name :— 

Quant li moune orent canté lor matines, si oirent crier l’enfant et » 

rtérent & dant abé (au seigneur abbé). Et li abes le vit biel enfant, si di 
’il le feroit norir. Si le fist desvoleper, et vit k’il avoit fendu le ventre (k 

ventre fendu) de l’estomac juskes au nonbril. Li abes, si tos com il fuj 
manda mires (médecins), et lor demanda pour combien il gariroient |’enfant, 
Et il demandérent pour le garir C. besans. Et il lor dist ke ce seroit trop ¢ 
ke trop lor seroit li enfes coustans. Et tant, ke li abes fist marciet (marché) 
as surigiiens pour III[*x besans. Et apriés fist li abes l'enfant batisier, et ji 
mist & non Coustant, pour ¢gou k’il sanbloit k’il coustoit trop au garir. 

The boy grows “molt tos en grant biauté” under the protec. 
tion of the monks, and, when he is sent to school, “il aprist si bien 
k’il pasa de sotieuté (subtilité) et de siense tous ses conpagnons.” 
After some years have passed thus, the abbot, having occ 
sion to complain to the Emperor of the injustice done by his 
officers to the convent, “car li Enperéres estoit sarasins,” goes 
to court, accompanied by his protégé. Every one admires the 
grace and beauty of the boy, especially the Emperor, who in 
quires his history from the abbot. On discovering the a 
of the youth with the child whose life he had formerly attempte 
Muselins demands him of the monks. ‘The latter, ignorantof 
the fate intended for him, deliver Coustant into the hands of 
his enemy, who forthwith “fu en grant pens¢e coument il serdit 
ocis.” Atlength he comes to a decision on this subject. When 
on a journey in company with Coustant, and at some distance 
from his capital, the Emperor despatches our hero thither withs 
letter to the “ chastelain de Busance,” containing secret instrue- 
tions “ke il ocie u face ocire celui ki ces Jaitres li portera.” 
On the youth's arrival at the town, “il estoit eure de disner; 8 
pensa, si com Dies le volt, k’il n’'iroit point en celui point, aims 
atenderoit tant c’on eust disné.” With this intention, he enten 
a garden, and, laying himself down under a tree, is speedily 
overcome by sleep. During his slumbers the daughter of th 
Emperor comes to the garden with her ladies, and as they are 
chasing each other about the grounds, “si conme pucielles # 
geuent (jouent) aucunes fois,” they come upon the sleeping Cou 
stant; ‘‘et cant la damoisielle le vit, si le regarda molt volen 
tiers, et dist & soi meismes ke onkes mais & nul jour ai bielle 
fourme (forme) d’onme n’avoit veue.” She dismisses all her 
attendants except one, “en cui elle se fioit plus ;” and then, he 
curiosity being excited by observing the letter which the young 
man carries, she manages, still without awakening him, to 
tract it, and to read its contents :— 

Les II. eee s’aprociérent dou varlet et li enblérent ses laitres, et la 
lut la fille /Enpereur. Et cant elle les ot liutes (lues), si coumencha 
fort 4 plorer, et dist 4 sa conpagne: 

— Ciertes, ci a grant dolour! 

— Ha! ma dame, dist li autre pucielle, dites moi ke c’est. 

P = Ciertes, dist la pucielle, se je me pooie tant fier en vous, j’osteroie cesle 
olour. 

— Ha! dame, dist-elle, hardiement vous i poés fier, car pour riens nulle 
ne des-couvesroie chose ke vous vosisiés (voulussiez) celer. 

Et la pucielle, la fille l’Enpereur, en prist son creant (serment) selon¢ 4 
loi — Et puis li dist gou ke les laitres disoient, et la puciele i 
Tespondl: 

= Dame, k’en bées (desirez) vous & faire ? 

— Che vos dirai ge bien, dist la fille Enpereur: je metrai en sa boiste we 
autres laitres ke li Emperéres mes peres mande au castelain k’il me doi 
(donne) & femme & cest biel enfant chi (ici) et kil fache grant fieste as 20 
faire de toute la gent de cest pais, car bien sache il il on hanes hom et loiaus 
Cant la pucielle ot ¢ou dit, si li dist celle ke e’estoit boin (bon) a faire: 

— Més, dame, coument aurés vous le saiiel (sceau) vostre pére ? 

— Molt bien, dist la pucielle, car mes péres me balla ltt. paire d’escroe 
(feuilles de parchemin) saielées de son saiiel la il n’a riens escrut, et jo! 
escrirai tout ¢ou ke jou vosrai (voudrai). 

—Dame, dist elle, vous avés trés bien dit, mais faites tos, si vos haste 
ansois (avant) k’il s’esvelle. 

— Si ferai jou, dist la pucielle, 

This plan is forthwith put into execution with entire succes 
and on the return of the lady’s father, he learns that the ma 
riage he had so much dreaded has taken place three weeks be 
fore. Like a sensible man, the Emperor, now that the mischi 
is done, takes it yery philosophically, and gives his pater! 
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enediction to the young couple, “ car puis k’il est ensi, & soufrir 
Je me couvient, puis ke autrement ne puet iestre.” Muselins 
gies soon afterwards, and Coustant, as had been predicted at 
jis birth, succeeded to the throne. In the days of his pro- 

ity he does not forget his friend the abbot, who is elevated to 

igh post at court. As a fitting conclusion of the story, we are 
tld that “ tout cil (tous ceux) de la titre furent convierti & la loi 
Jhesucris,” and that Heaven gave the new Emperor a male heir, 
“ki ot & non Coustentins, ki fu puis molt preudom. Et si fu 
puis la cités apielée Coustantinoble, pour son pére Coustant ki 
tant cousta, ki devant avoit esté apielée Bisanche.” 

This romance of “ Coustant” has appeared to us the best 
fitted to lay before the reader, both as being the shortest 
of the collection, and as one of the simplest in plot. Per- 
haps, however, the most curious tale in the volume, in an anti- 
marian point of view, though developed with the least art, is 
dat of “ Aucassin and Nicolette.” This is a mixture of prose 
snd verse. As the editors intimate, it was evidently intended to 
be declaimed and sung in public; and, from its lively form, and 
the quantity of dialogue it contains, it may be regarded as 
making some approach tothe drama. In this romance, too, there 
isan attempt at comedy, which we find in none of the others. 

It is interesting, in looking over this book, to observe the 

of incidents and situations which have long since come to 
Geiss as common property by all novelists and dramatists. 
For instance, in ‘‘ Li Contes dou Roi Flore et de la Bielle 
Jehane,” we recognise a great part of the story of Cymbeline— 
in particular, the wager between Posthumus and Iachimo, and 
its loss by the husband, who, in the romance, is persuaded of his 
wife's infidelity by similar means to those employed by the 
treacherous Italian in the drama. We have also the subsequent 
disguise of the wife in male attire. From this point, however, 
theadventures of the heroine cease to resemble those of Imogen, 
and recal rather those of Julia in the 7'wo Gentlemen of Verona. 
There is one incident inthis story in which we fancy we trace an 
Eastern origin—namely, the culinary talent displayed in adversity 
by La Bielle Jehane, who maintains herself and her husband by 
making and selling bread, of which we are told that it was 
“sibon et si bien fait k’il en vendoit plus ke li doi melleur 
boulengier de la ville.” It will be remembered by the 
readers of the Arabian Nights, that Bedreddin, in the 
of Noureddin Ali, supported himself for a long time ina 
simlar way. We may add that the miraculous cure of Amis, in 
the romance of “ Amis and Amile,” has a striking similarity to 
mother Eastern tale—not, perhaps, so well known as the one we 
have just mentioned. The Arabian chronicler speaks of a king 
tho, ving lost a faithful servant by his transformation into 
stone, is told that he can call his friend back to life if he is willing 
to behead his two children, and to sprinkle the ossified figure 
with their blood. He makes up his mind to the sacrifice, but, as 
he approaches the children with his drawn sword, the will is 
sccepted by Heaven for the deed, and he suddenly sees the 
sone restored to animation. In the story of the Western 
friends and martyrs, we have Amile commanded by the angel 
to cure Amis of leprosy by precisely the same means, and 
we see the same readiness on the part of the father to 
comply with the required condition. te this case, however, 
the miracle is at once more pretentious and less artistic. 
The children are actually beheaded, and Amis is washed in 
their blood; but when the two friends return from church, 
whither they had repaired to render thanks for the cure of Amis, 
they find them miraculously brought back to life. In both 
stories the mother of the boys is absent at prayers during the 
performance of the miracle, and, on her return, entirely approves 
of the supposed sacrifice. These and other points of resemblance, 
en in a with the decidedly Oriental character of the 
tile of the Emperor Coustant, serve to show that the Western 
literature of the middle ages, if not actually drawing its inspira- 
tons from that of the East, was at least linked with it in close 
constant communication. 

n their preface, the editors promise us a collection of prose 
tales of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in which they will 
tecal to the memory of the reader all the influences which 
cecupy the literary stage down to the Renaissance.” We shall 
Most pladly welcome the publication of these romances, if they 
depict, half as vividly as the present series, the manners and 
wirit of their age. In the meantime, we sincerely thank 
M. Moland and D'Héricault for this un retending but truly 
aluable contribution to the history of early European literature. 
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Witt1aM Nicot, Esq., in the Chair, 
REPORT. 

This being the time prescribed by the Deed of Settlement for the Annual Meeting of 
the Company, your Directors proceed oueney to lay before the a 
a statement of the affairs of the Bank for the half-year ending the 31st ber 

ast, 


It will be shown by the balance-sheet, signed by the auditors, and certified by Mr, 
Coleman, — accountant, that the gross profit of the Bank for the last half-year, 
including balances amounting to £20,999 9s. 2d. eo forward from the last account, 
and after making provisions for bad and doubtful debts, its to £119,257 3s. 4d., 
leaving, after deduction of all expenses, interest, and rebate, a net profit of £33,081 9s. 6d, 

From this sum your Directors recommend that a dividend be now declared at 6 per 
cent. for the half-year, free of Income-tax, which, with 5 per cent. previously paid for 
the six months ending the 30th June last, will be 11 per cent. for the year 1856. 

Your Directors likewise recommend that an addition of £500 be now made to the 
“ Provident Fund” of the Bank, for the year 1856, being the same in amount as the 
sum granted with this object for the previous year, 

Should these r lations be adopted, there will remain a balance of £7795 14s, 3d. 
to be carried to profit and loss new account, 

As suggested at the meeting of the Proprietors in August last, your Directors further 
recommend that the limitation placed on the Reserve Fund at the last Annual Meeting, 
be removed. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are J ohn William Burmester, Esq., Richard 
em, Esq., and William Champion Jones, Esq., who respectively offer themselves 
for re-election. 


John Hevry Lance, 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY, DEC. 31, 1856. 


Dr. 
To reserved fund . . ... ++ 100,000 0 0 
To protit and loss balance brought from last account £10,819 16 7 
To ditto rebate, &c., ditto . . . 10,179 12 7 
To gross profit for the half-year, after making pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts . . . . . . 98,257 14 2 
‘119,257 3 4 


Cr. £4,261,113 19 8 
By cash on hand at head efice and branches . . . £526,765 1 9 
By cash placed at call sad at short notice . . . . 546,059 16 0 


1,072,824 17 9 
Investments, viz. :— 
By Government and guaranteed stocks . . . . 237,66615 6 
By other stocks and securities . . . . . 173,700 2 
411,366 18 2 
By discounted bills, notes, and temporary advances 
to customers in town and country . . . . . .£2,366,03416 4 
By advances to customers on special securities . . 288,864 7 0 
£2,654,899 3 4 
By freehold premises in Lombard-street and Nicholas-lane, freehold 
and leasehold property at the Branches, with fixtures and fittings 50,514 14 10 
By interest paid to customers . . . 29,892 19 7 
By salaries and all other expenses at head office and branches. . 41,615 6 0 


£4,261,113 19 8 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To interest paid tocustomers . ..... + « « £2090219 7 
To expenses,as above . ...... 41,615 6 0 
To rebate on bills not due, &c., carried to profit and loss new account 9,667 8 3 
To half-year’s dividend, at 12 per cent. peramnum. . . . ‘- 29,785 15 3 
To balance carried to profit and loss new account . . . . . s+ 7,795 14 3 


£119,257 3 4 


By balance brought forward from last account . . . . . ss « 10,819 16 7 
gross profit for the -year, after provision an 
£119,257 3 4 
By profit and loss new account balance brought down .... . 7,795 14 3 
By ditto ditto rebate brought down, &. . . . 9,667 8 3 
We, the undersigned, have ined the foregoing balance-sheet, and compared the 


items it comprises with the several books and vouchers relating thereto, and have 
found the same to be correct. 
HENRY OVERTON, 


(Signed) r 
JOHN WRIGHT, Auditors. 
FREDERICK GASKELL, ) 
J, E, COLEMAN, Public Accountant, 
London and County Bank, Jan. 28, 1857, 


The foregoing Report having been read by the Secretary, the following resolutions 
were proposed and unanimously adopted :— 
. x That the Report be received and adopted, and printed for the use of the Share- 
olders. 

2. That a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. be declared upon the Capital stock of 
the Company, for the half-year ending 31st Dec., 1856, clear of Income-tax, payable 
on and after Monday, the 16th of February next. 

3. That the sum of £500 be added to the Provident Fund, and the balance of 
£7795 14s, 3d, then remaining be carried to profit and loss new account. 

4. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Board of Directors for the able 
manner in which they have conducted the affairs of the Company, 

e 5. That the thanks of the Meeting be presented to the Auditors of the Company for 
past year, 

6. That Frederick Gaskel, Henry Overton, and John Wright, Esqs., be re-elected 
Auditors for the current year. 

7. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to William M‘Kewan, Esq., the 
General Manager, and the other Ofticers of the Establishment, for the zeal and ability 
with which they have severally discharged their respective duties. 

The ballot for the election of three Directors having been proceeded with, the 
following gentlemen were unanimously re-elected: John William Burmester, be 
Richard Springett, Esq., and William Champion Jones, Esq. 

(Signed) WILLIAM NICOL, Chairman, 
The Chairman having quitted the Chair, it was resolved and carried unanimously— 

That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to William Nicol, Esq., for his 

able and courteous conduct in the Chair, 


Extracted from the 


Minutes. 
(Signed) R. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 
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QUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
Orrick—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 1762, 
Capital on the 3lst December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. Income of the Society 
upwards of £400,000 per annum. 
The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the profits are appropriated to 
the benefit of the Assured. 
Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same 


Life. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to1 o’clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances. 

A short account, explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily, from 10 
to 4 o'clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES on the “ Osteology and 
Paleontology, or the Framework and Fossils of the class Mammalia,” by Pro- 
fessor OwrNn, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Natural History Departments, British 
Museum, will be delivered in the Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, on Thursdays and Fridays at 2 p.m., commencing on the 26th February, 
1857. Tickets to be had at the Museum, Jermyn-street. Fee for the Course, 5s. 
RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF MINES, JERMYN STREET. 
The following Courses of Lectures are about to be commenced :— 

Thirty Lectures on “Geology ” by Professor Ramsay, F.R.S. To be delivered on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, at 2 p.m., commencing on Tuesday the 17th 
February. Fee for the Course, £1 10s. 

Forty Lectures on by Wartneton W. Suyta, M.A. To be delivered 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, at 3 p.m., commencing on Tuesday the 17th 
instant. Fee for the Course, £2. 

Fifty Lectures on “ Natural History, or the principles of Zoology, Comparative 
Anatomy, and ence. py Professor Huxukry, F.R.S. To be delivered on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at 10 a.m., commencing on Thursday the 19th 
inst. Fee for the Course, £2. 

Thirty-six Lectures on “Applied Mechanics” 
To be delivered on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
on Thursday the 19thinst. Fee for the Course, £2. 

Tickets and Prospectuses of the School may be had on application. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 

STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, Open daily from 10 to 10 (for gentlemen 

only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, in Health 

and Disease, the various Races of Men, etc. Lectures delivered at 12, 2, 4, and 

} past 7, by Dr. Sexton; and a new one is delivered by Dr. Kann, at a} past 8 p.m. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogues, containing Lectures as delivered by Dr. Kany, Gratis. 


A ‘honors wares EXHIBITION, AND COLLECTION OF 
as 


Professor M.A., F.R.S. 
Fridays, at 12 o’clock, commencing 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND INVENTIONS, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall 
t, will Close on Saturday next. Open from Nine till Dusk.—Seventh Lecture, 
on Tuesday Evening, February 17th, at Eight o’clock, by James Epmeston, Jun., 
Esq., “On the Articles Exhibited in the Department of Materials.” The Four Sets of 
Drawings to which Prizes have been awarded in the Competition for the Memorial 
Church at Constantinople, will be exhibited this Evening. Admission, 1s.; or by 
Season Tickets, to admit at all times, and to all the Lectures, 2s. 6d. 
JAMES FERGUSSON, en, 
JAMES EDMESTON, Jun. 


This day, Twopence ; by Post, Threepence, 
A TRACT ON TICKETS OF LEAVE. By C. B. AppERLry, 


London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Next week, 8vo, the Second Volume of 
IR FRANCIS PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NORMANDY 
AND OF ENGLAND, The First Volume, 21s. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Tn a few days, Two Volumes, 8vo, with Map and I)lustrations, i 
HE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM: with a Narrative 
of the Mission to that Country in 1855, By Sir Jonn BowrtnG, F.R.S., Her 
Majesty's Plenipotentiary in China, 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


This day, price Sixpence, 


EMARKS ON THE PROPOSED ALTERATION OF THE 
LAW OF NAVAL PRIZE. By Monracug Berrwnarp, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
rister-at-Law, Vinerian Fellow in the University of Oxford. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Published this day, price 2s, 6d. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MEDICAL CHARITIES 
OF THE METROPOLIS. Published under the Direction of a CommirTEEr 
oy tHE Statisticat Socrery, and forming Part I. of a Work on the BengEFICENT 
InstITUTIONS OF THE METROPOLIS, 
London: Jony W. Parxszr and Son, 445, West Strand. 


Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
ERMONS, Preached and Published on several occasions. 
Samvuet, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
By the same Author, 4s. 6d. 


SIX SERMONS preached before the University. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


This day, 4s. 6d, 


ANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By the Rev. 
H. Muserave Wivxrns, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Author of 
“Notes for Latin Lyrics.” 

A KEY, price 2s.6d., has been printed exclusively for the Use 
of Tutors, who may obtain it by making t application to the Publishers, and 
enclosing aremittance for the amonnt. 

London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


By 


NNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
By Roszrt Bexx. In volumes, 2s, 6d., in cloth. 
CHAUCER. Eight Volumes . 20s, Od. 
THOMSON, TwoVolumes ......-. Od, 
SHAKSPEARE’S POEMS. 26 64, 
BUTLER. Theep Volumes . 7s. 6d, 
COWPER. With Selections from Lloyd, Cotton, Brooke, 

Darwin, and Hayley. Three Volumes ..... . 7s, 6d, 
SURREY, Minor Contemporaneous Poets, and Lord Buck- 

SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. ,..... . 28, 64, 
Le: 
JOHN OLDHAM ......-. 2s, 6d, 
EDMUND WALLER ... 2s. 6d, 
GREENE AND MARLOWE. 2s. 6d, 


London ..Jomw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


WORKS BY 


RICHARD CHEVENIX TRENCH, D.D., 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


ee SERMONS preached before the University of Cambridg, 
in November, 1856. 2s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES. Sixth Edition, 12s. 
NOTES ON THE MIRACLES. Fifth Edition, 12s. 
HULSEAN LECTURES. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S EXPOSITION OF THE SERMON oy 
THE MOUNT. With an Essay on St. Augustine as an Interpreter of Scriptuy, 
Second Edition, 7s. The Essay separately, 3s. 6d. 


SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Third Edition, 5s, | 


ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Third Edition, enlarged, 4s, 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. Third Edition, 3s, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Seventh Edition, 3s. 6d, 
SACRED LATIN POETRY. With Notes and Introduction, 75, 
JUSTIN MARTYR, and other Poems. Fourth Edition, 6s, 


POEMS FROM EASTERN SOURCES: Genoveva and othe 
Poems. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
LIFE’S A DREAM: the Great Theatre of the World. Fron 
the Spanish of Carpzron. With an Essay on his Life and Genius, 4s, 6d. 
LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


WORKS BY THE 
REV. J. E. RIDDLE. 


HE NATURAL HISTORY OF INFIDELITY AND SUPER. 
i ——- IN CONTRAST WITH CHRISTIAN FAITH. Bampton Lectures 
vo, 12s, 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Ei. 


tion, 18s, 
LUTHER AND HIS TIMES, 5s. 


CHURCHMAN’S GUIDE TO THE USE OF THE ENGLISH 
LITURGY, 3s, 6d. 


FIRST SUNDAYS AT CHURCH. Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. 
LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
Cheap Edition, One Volume, 6s. 
HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
By the same Author, 
HEARTSEASE. Cheap Edition, 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Second Edition. 2 vols., 10s. 6d. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 6s. 


THE LITTLE DUKE. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 
LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN. Edited by the 
Bishop of Oxford. Third Edition, with Portrait, 6s, 


REMAINS OF BISHOP COPLESTON. With Reminiscences 
of his Life. By the Archbishop of Dublin, With Portrait, 10s, 6d. 
MEMOIR OF BISHOP COPLESTON. By W. J. Copzestoy, 

LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP USHER. ByC. R. Etrrneroy, D.D. 
With Portrait, 12s, : 

LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT. By Dr. D’Ovty. 8v0,%. 

MEMOIRS OF BISHOP BUTLER. By T. Barttert, Mi. 
With Portrait, 12s. 

LIVES OF EMINENT CHRISTIANS. By R. B. Hone, M.A, 
Archdeacon of Worcester. Four Volumes, 18s. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR; HIS PREDECESSORS, COF- 
TEMPORARIES, AND SUCCESSORS, By the Rev. R. A. Wittmort, 5s. 

LIVES OF ENGLISH SACRED POETS. By the same Author. 
Two Vols., 9s. 

LIFE AND SERVICES OF LORD HARRIS. By the Right 
Hon. 8. R. Lusutnetoy. Second Edition, 6s. 6d. 

NEANDER’S JULIAN THE APOSTATE AND HIS GENE 
RATION. Translated by G. V. Cox, M.A., 3s. 6d. 

DAHLMANN’S LIFE OF HERODOTUS, drawn out from his 
works. Translated by G. V. Cox, M.A., 5s, 


AND HIS WORKS. By 
.P., 5s. 


LUTHER AND HIS TIMES. By the Rev. J. E. Rrpp1£, 5 

SCRIPTURE FEMALE CHARACTERS. By the Viscountes 
Hoop, 3s. 6d. 

BISHOP HEBER AND HIS WORKS; with some Account of 
Christian Missions in India. By Rev. J. Coamperns, 2s. 6d. 

LIFE OF JAMES DAVIES, A VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTES 


By Sir Tomas 2s. 6d, 


CUVIER AND HIS WORKS, OR THE RISE AND PRO 
GRESS OF ZOOLOGY, 2s. 


AND JUSSIEU, OR THE RISE AND 
GRESS OF SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, 2s, 


LIFE OF JOHN SMEATON, AND THE HISTORY 
LIGHT-HOUSES, 2s. 


SIR JOSEPH BANKS, AND HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY, 2s. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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MIHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCI, is published THIS 
DAY. CONTENTS: 
hire. VI. Rats. 
Northampirhis Successors in Epic | VII. Memoirs of General Sir Charles 
apier. 
VIII, Our Political Prospect—Domestic, 


Poet 
Salmon. 
mL. Portraits. Foreign, and Financial. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIV ING CELEBRITIES. 
By Mauut and PotyBuaNg. With appropriate Biographical Notices, 
The FEBRUARY Number contains :—The Right Hon. LORD CAMPBELL. 
Already published :— 
No, 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &e. 
The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 


ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 
No.4, » J.A.ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S,, 

No.5, » Sit B.C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., &. 
No.6, » BAILY, R.A. 

No.?, » SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

No.8, » PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A,, F.R.S. 

No.9, »  E. M. WARD, Esq., R.A, 


and 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davrp Boauz, 86, Fleet-street ; 
and all Book and Print-sellers. 


THE NEW SATIRICAL NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE GOVERNING CLASSES,” 
Is now ready, 
RIENDS OF BOHEMIA; or, Phases of London Life. By E. 
M. Esq. In Two Volumes. 
London: Sairn, Expr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
GERMAN FOR THE ENGLISH, 
This day is published, in One Volume, 12mo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
Als READING BOOK, containing Easy Poems in German, 


with interlinear Translations, and Illustrated by Notes and Tables, chiefly 
ological, By A. SonnENsCHELN and J, 8S, STALLYBRass. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo, with Two Portraits, bound in cloth, price 30s, 


Ts LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE, with Sketches of his 
Age and Contemporaries, from published and unpublished sources, By G, H. 


Luwss. 

“Written with intense love and profound knowledge of the subject. It throws more 
ight on the character and genius of Goethe than any other work. It is a perfect mine 
ligt rable impartial criticism, written in a pure English style, and, in short, a life 
of Goethe worthy of the man.”—Daily News. 

London: D. Nutz, 270, Strand. 
YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT. 
This day, price 5s., by post 5s, 4d., Sixth Edition, with New Plates, 


N THROAT AILMENTS, the ENLARGED TONSIL, and 
Elongated Uvula, more especially in connexion with Defects of Voice, Speech, 

, Deglutition, Respiration, Susceptibility to Cold and Sore Throat, Cough, 

Nasal Obstruction, and the Imperfect Development of Health, Strength, and Growth 
in Young Persons, By James Yearstey, Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear 
Infirmary, Author of “ Deafness Practically Illustrated,” Inventor of the Artificial 


um, 
We are induced to notice this work on account of the novel important views it 
develops ... . Mr. Yearsley’s great experience in diseases of the throat and ear, and 
in afflictions of the voice and speech, entitles all he says to much attention and con- 
sideration.” —The Times. 
Joun New Burlington-street. 
Now ready, price Half-a-Crown, Post free, 
YLE’S GOVERNMENT SITUATIONS HANDBOOK AND 
or SERVICE EXAMINATIONS GUIDE, Indispensable to all seeking 
ploy. 


A. M. Pigott, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON, 
Third Thousand, in a volume of 800 pages, with a Portrait of the Author from a 
Painting by T. J. Gunuickx, price 
URIOSITIES OF LONDON: Exhibiting the most Rare and 
Remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly Fifty Years’ 
Personal Recollections. By Joun Tiass, F.S.A. 

“This volume is one of the most valuable and poasating of its class. We find in 
it much that is curious, interesting, and new: and we are not aware of any work that 
contains se much matter of the last half-century conveyed with so much clearness and 
aecuracy.”"—The Press. 


Davip Bogus, Fleet-street. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
Many copies of each of the following Works are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Loftus's Researches in Chaldea. Beaumarchais and his Times. 
Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingsley, Newman on Universities, 
Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo. Bacon’s Essays. Edited by Whately. 


Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois. 
Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. 
Days of My Life.—Ivors, 
ead’s Descriptive Essays. 
Kaye's Life of Malcolm. 
ell’s Letters to Temple. 
ghton’s Ages of Christendom. 
Monarchs Retired from Business, 
Macaula ’s England, Vols. III. and IV. 
Bonar’s Travels in Sinai, 
kburn’s Memorials of his Time. 
e's History of England. 
Stoney’s Residence in Tasmania, 
Leigh. By Mrs, Browning, 
sabel.—Sydney Fielding. 


Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
Hassall on Adulterations, 
Life of General Charles Napier. 
Travels in Bohemia. 
Olmsted’s Journey through Texas, 
Natural Religion. By Jules Simon, 
Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Hope. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 
Thornbury’s Art and Nature. 
Ancient India. By Mrs, Speir. 
Andersson’s Explorations in Africa, 
Morley’s Life of Cornelius Agrippa. 
Hamilton’s Travels in Africa. 
Girlhood of 
= Ts 2 § Robertson’s Early Church History, 
Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell. Jessie Cameron.—Lucy Aylmer. 
Knight By David Masson. Robinson’s Biblical Researches, 
their Days. By Dr. Doran, | Ryland’s Life of Kitto. 
Bares c Spanish Conquest in America, The Sketcher. By Rev. John Eagles, 
ene ornwall’s Dramatic Scenes, Bothwell. By Professor Aytoun, 

Waren Buenos Ayres. Ferny Combes. By Charlotte Chanter. 

Walk through Tyrol. The Good Old Times.— Wildflower. 
Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of 

all the principal New Works as they appear. 
SINGL8 SuBscRIpTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
terary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 


A List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works wi i i 
: thdrawn from Circulation, and offered 
at greatly sohnsed prices for Cash, may be obtained on application, 


Cuantzs Epwazp Muprg, 510, New Oxford-street, London; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. ” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH AND FERRAN 
(LATE GRANT AND GRIFFITH), 


ALT WATER; or, Neil Darey’s Sea Life and Adventures. B 
W. H. Kiyasron, Esq., Author of “Blue Jackets,” “Peter the Whaler,” “Mar 
Seaworth,” &c. With 8 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


UR EASTERN EMPIRE; or, Stories from the History of 
British India. By the Author of the “ Martyr Land,” “Sunlight through the 
Mist,” &. With 4 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s, 6d. coloured, 


RANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR: and its Tales of Fairy 
Times. By F.Browyez, With Illustrations by Kexwx Meapows. Small 4to, 
3s. 6d, cloth; 4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


Dh a MAITLAND; or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and 
E, Authors of the “Talking Bird,” Illustrated by J. ABsoLon, 
Small 4to, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 
| AUGH AND GROW WISE. By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. 
With 16 large coloured Illustrations, 4to, 2s. 6d. fancy boards, 
ICTURES FROM THE PYRENEES; or, Agnes and Kate’s 
Travels. Bett. With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, 
3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


HE EARLY DAWN; or, Stories to Think About. By a 
Country CLERGYMAN, Illustrated by H, Wer, &c. Small 4to, 2s, 6d. cloth; 
3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


RUFFEL SWILLENDRINKEN: or, the Reproof of the 
Brutes. By ALrreD CrowaguiLt, Author of the “Careless Chicken,” “ Picture 
Fables,” &. With 16 coloured Plates, 4to, 2s, 6d. fancy boards, 


ARRY HAWKIN’S H. BOOK; Showing how He Learned to 
Aspirate his H’s. With a Frontispiece by H. Were. Super-Royal 16mo, 6d. 
GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Just published, price 5s, 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
GATHA. ‘Ten Allegorical Sketches Illustrative of the Chris- 
tian Life. By S. H. and O. 8. R 
Grirrits and Farray, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S AMERICAN ATLAS, 
On 1st March, with 27 Plates, carefully coloured, small Folio, 
N ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES, BRITISH AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA, showing the Area and Population of the Free and 
Slaveholding States ; with Plans of Cities, Seaports, &c. By Prof. Roasrs, of Boston, 
U.S., and A. Jounston, F.R.S.E. 
*,* This is the only Collection of Maps of these Countries from documents not yet 
published in Europe or America. 
London: Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street; 
Edinburgh: W. and A. K,. Jounston, Geographers to the Queen. 
NEW WORK BY SIR GARDNER WILKINSON AND MR. BIRCH. 
This day is published, Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
HE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF THE PHARAOHS. 
Being a Companion to the Crystal Palace Egyptian Collections. By Sir J. 
Garpwner Witktnson. To which is added, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. By 
Published for the Crystal Palace Company by Brapsury and Evans, 
11, Bouverie-street. 
Just ready, Feap. 8vo, price 4s, 
HE PARAGREENS ona VISIT to the PARIS UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION. Illustrated by Jonn 
“ The style is crisp and sparkling, and there is an air of refinement and good taste 
pervading the whole book, which gives it a crowning grace.”—Atheneum, 
Edinburgh: Taomas Constasie and Co.; London: Hamriton, Apams, and Co, 


Just published, Small 8vo, price 3s. 
GYPT, ITS CLIMATE, CHARACTER, AND RESOURCES 
AS A WINTER RESORT; with an Appendix of Meteorological Notes. By A. 
Henry Ratyp, F.S.A., &. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas ConstaBiE and Co.; London: Hamitton, Apams, and Co, 


COMPANION VOLUME TO EVERY EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, 
Now ready, price One Shilling, boards, 
ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, NOT AN IMPOSTOR. His 
Works and Character Vindicated from recent attacks. 
London: and Co., Farringdon-street. 
This day is published, a Third Edition, Revised, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
ECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, 
Third Edition, Revised. 
Cambridge: and Co. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF DR. ROGET’S 
ENGLISH THESAURUS. 


Just published, a New Edition, in One Volume, Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 
Classified and Arran, so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and Assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roest, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Coll 
of Physicians, &c., Author of the “ Bridgewater Treatise on Animal and Vegetab: 
Physiology,” &c. The Fifth Edition, enlarged and improved, and printed in a more 


convenient form. 
“Dr. Roget’s object is not to explain, “Dr. Roget’s ‘Thesaurus’ is full of 


define, or distinguish for the instruction 
of the ignorant; but to suggest and to 
afford an opportunity of selection to the 
well-informed and the discriminating. 
These will find his ‘Thesaurus’ a most 
useful manual of reference, coming in aid 
of the memory, which is not always ready 
to produce on the instant the vast assort- 
ment of materials laid up in its treasury. 
A glance at a page of this ‘Thesaurus,’ 
may often save much time and mental 
effort; an entire train of thought with all 
its ramifications being exhibited in com- 
plete and orderly survey; thereby not only 
facilitating the labour of composition, but 
adding greatly to its force and accuracy.” 
John Bull. 


suggestions, and exhibits the extraor- 
dinary richness, fulness, and flexibility of 
the English language. We recommend it 
especially to writers who seem to imagine 
that they give strength to their style 
adopting foreign words, idioms, an 
hrases; to those also who use their own 
guage loosely and carelessly; to as 
many as labour under the misfortune of 
being spell-bound by some expressions 
which happen to be fashionable; to those 
persons who are so indolent or conceited, 
so ig t or so negligent, as to damage 
the purity of their mother-tongue by a 
habit of arbitrarily fabricating new words 
and new-fangled phraseology; and, finally, 
to all who honestly desire to have at com- 
mand a copious vocabulary and the entire 
resources of the language, whether for 
speaking, public or conversational, for 
translating, or for original written com- 
ition.” —Eclectic Revi 


London: Loreman, Browy, Loremans, and 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


I. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, EASTERN 
in the Au ly SPOTTISwoopg, Ma, 
ready 


AND SENT POST-FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. FERS. With Map, Plates, and Woodcuts. Nearly 


I. It. 
FIRST NAVAL CAMPAIGN IN THE. BALTIC. From APTAIN BURTON'S PILGRIMAGE TO MEDIN, 


Authentic Do: ts. To which is a ded an Account of Sir Charles Napier’s a 
Recent Visit to an © G.B. Eazy, Semnenty Member of the Legislative Couneil AND MECCA. Second Edition; Map, Plates, Woodcuts. 2 Voy : 
ust act with fi and according to 
“Thr il re} or re ‘ou rmness 
your own judgment. ‘The pablic will do you justice in the long run.’—Admiral CAPTAIN BURTON’S FIRST FOOTSTEPS Ne 
Berkeley to Sir Charles Napier, a. EAST AFRICA, or Exploration of Harar. Maps and Plates. 8vo. 1% 
L Life of Dr. Johnson.” Now First Published.  8vo, 14s EMOIR OF AD LP , the Arctic Nari. 
Will take rank beside the far-famed Biography.”—Atheneum. M gator. By his the Rev. E. Panny, M.A. P, it and Non ' 
Iu, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 1s 
[hye pee RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. By Dr. Doran, Iv. Ex 
But fate of “Lives of the Queens of England.” 2 vols. Post 8vo, with APTAIN OSBORN’S NARRATIVE OF © APT AD of the 
Portraits, 21s, 
“There is scarcely a class of readers from which this book will not win attention M‘CLURE’S DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGp 
and liking. With information to recommend it to the more studious, its dating Second Edition ; Portrait, Plates, Chart. 8vo. 15s. 
liveliness of style will be sure to attract the more desultory reader ; the former wil - the di 
joy very genuine amusement, the latter will gain a deal of very acceptable QUEDAH; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan tion of 
information in a very pleasurable way.” —Gentleman’s Magazine, Waters. By Captain SHerarp Osporn, R.N., C.B. Chart and Illy 
Iv. trations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. {Nearly ready, his cal 
EMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. By M. Gurzor, Author ve a futu 
History Oliver Cromwell,” “Richard Cromwell and the Dawn of the AND MYSTERIES OF INSTINCT Or, taught 
storation. vo, 14s. | 
“ No reader will overlook, and it is certain that there can be few educated men who Curiosities of Animal Life. By G. Garratt. Second Edition, years 
will not wish to be attentive readers of this book. Sir Robert Peel is honoured in a | Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. TIncom 


biographer as few English statesmen ever have been or can hope to be. M. Guizot’s vi. 1853 ; 


Memoir is written with his best skill, and is remarkable in many passages for the calm ‘ * $i. 
eloquence with which it enforces the thoughts of a liberal and noble spirit.” —Examiner. ALISNERIA > OF, R a Midsummer Day s Dream. By 
Emity Preirrer. With a Vignette-title. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


ETTERS OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA, ineluding her 


vit. 

Private Correspondence with Charles I. Collected from the Public Archives 1 

and Private Libraries of France and England. By Mary ANNE EvERETT Green, oerine CLOUDS. Post 8vo. [On Frid seen e1 
in Friday newt, 


Author of “ Lives of the Princesses of England.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Few volumes more important than this have been contributed to the historical VIII. 
literature of the Commonwealth by the researches of the present century.”—Leader. ATHERINE DE VERE: A Tale By ‘ Lady of the 
Ney Feap. 8vo. {Nearly ready, The es 
N HISTORICAL AND MILITARY ACCOUNT OF THE Ix. 1857, 
By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” “The Expe 
vil. rience of Life,” &c. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 12s. in 186 
AYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. ms 
of the 
narrative 
act on the destinies of the North British Review, ‘ Tncoms 
cuts. 2 vols. square Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. years, 
HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE O HORA MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MADONNA order 
WALPOLE, EARL OF OXFORD. Now first collected, A conc as represented in CHRISTIAN ART. Second Edition, with Etchings mi he will 
One Hundred new Letters. Vol. I. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 150 Woodcuts. [Nearly ready. amoun’ 


“ One of the most amusing icles of the times d , Social, and political xt. “ 
—which exists in any literature. Walpole not only describes society, but is one of the IFE OF MICH AEL ANGELO BUON ARROTL to him: 


living figures in it. These letters have all the variety of history with all the indivi- 
duality of biography. They throw a marvellous light on the history of his times.”— By J. S. Harrorp, Esq. D.C.L., F.R.S. With 20 Plates The 
Daily News, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. that 
ATURAL RELIGION. By M. Jutrs Sruon. Translated by ILLUSTRATIONS of the LIFE and GENIUS d enorme 
J. W. Cone. Edited with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. J. B, Manspzy, | MICHAEL ANGELO, with Descriptions by the Comm. Canna, ©.2 extrao1 
A.M, Author of “The Early and Later Puritans,” Post 8vo, 6s. CocKERELt, R.A., and J. S. Harrorp, F.R.S. Folio. 73s. 6d. for its | 
CEILING of the SISTINE CHAPEL, by MICHAEL associa’ 
W ANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS, including the | ANGELO, lithographed and coloured under the pins She tn of 1. Peet, 
Ascent of the Wetterhorn. By Arrep Wits, Esq., of the Middle Temple, GRUNER, price 42s L, 
Barrister-at-law. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. stitute 
“ A most interesting book told in a we which makes the blood tingle in the limbs xIl. 
of the quietest Alpine pedestrian.”—Edinburgh Review, it R. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, country 
xr. from the Accession of James the Second. Eleventh Editian. Vos an ext 
GYPT AND THE GREAT SUEZ CANAL. A Narrative of T.and II. 8vo. 32s. By Sol 
Trevels in Egypt, Se. Svo. MR. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from ordinay 
the Accession of JamesII. Vols. III. and IV. price 36s. the yea 
THE NEW NOVELS NOW READY. out th 
XIII. 
By the Author of “The Curate of Overton.” | MACAULAY'S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
GYDNEY FIELDING ; the Domestic History, of a Gentleman | 4, 
enter Majesties George the Fourth and William the Fourth. Lib “Edition 3 vols. 368. | Pocket Edition, 3 vols. Feap. 
HE OLD MONASTERY. By the Author of “Clara.” One Volume Edition. 21s. People’s Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8v0. 3 int 
2 Vols, xIv. Corny 
THE CROWN WARD. By Arcurpatp Boyp. Author of APOLEON THE THIRD: Review of his Lif, promise 
The Cardinal.” 3 Vols. Character, and Policy; with Extracts from his Writings and Speeches, age, a 
HE OLD GREY CHURCH. By the Author of ‘‘ Trevelyan.” | By a Britisu Orricer. 8vo, 14s. time 
ols, 
xv. no 
Now ready, in One Volume, 478 pp. price 5s., sent free on receipt of Post-office order, DULTERATIONS OF FOOD AND MEDICINE need 
A By A. Hassan, M.D. Analyst of the Law 
“The sale of this extraordinary work in the cheap form of five shillings is enor- | Sanitary Commission. Crown 8vo, With 225 Woodeuts. 17s. 64. term, t 


mous.” —Thacker’s Overland Mail, 
“PHENOMENA oF LirERatURE.—Few very great successes occur in modern lite- XVI. & Parli 


rature; but when a book does become a favourite with the public, the circulation of it ERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE ORIGIN AND than ae 


is something enormous—almost transcends belief. Charles Dickens’s marvellous BER 

books have been sold, we are assured, to the extent of several hundred thousands; PROGRESS OF THE CAOUTCHOUC OR INDIA-RUBBB of Par! 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ nearly half a million in Europe alone; that model of picturesque | MANUFACTURE IN ENGLAND. By T. Hancock, Esq. Portrait 

writing, Macaulay’s ‘History,’ though an expensive book, upwards of Thirty-five and Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d Mons t 

Thousand; the ‘Memoirs of Captain Hedley Vicars,’ One Hundred and Thirty : “ c the fi 

‘Thousand; and now Charles Reade’s ‘Never Too Late to Mend,’ only recently pub- = ha 

lished, is likely to run a race with the most successful.”—Evening Paper. LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, the pri 

Also by the same Author, in One Volame, uniform with the above, with an Illustration, AND ROBERTS. resoure 
8. 6d.; sent post free on receipt of Post-oftice order, —— directic 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cnoate Savitt and James Atton Epwanps, at thei 
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